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THE WEEK. 


Vesuvius broke out last week with a more terrible 
violence than she has shown for thirty years, and Naples 
has passed through a week of death and ruin. The streets 
are ankle deep in ashes and a fine grey dust covers the 
houses and the passers-by. What a strange, hushed, 
Lenten appearance that city of bright sounds and sights 
must wear! The 7imes correspondent describes the 
little hurried processions of distraught peasants, follow- 
ing some holy image or picture down the deserted 
streets, the suffocating atmosphere, and that strange 
tremulous uneasiness which seems to possess the very 
bones of men within the radius of volcanic disturbances. 
The Neapolitans are a race with quick-fluid tempera- 
ments ; if they felt at once the horror and threat of the 
mountain in their shaken wits, as _ well they 
might, they will recover their nonchalance with 
equal rapidity. At San Giusseppe the roof of a shaky 
old church fell in upon a crowd of women and old folk, 
who had gathered there as in the safest place, to pray 
for safety. Torre Annunziata is deserted. Bosco- 
Trecase is destroyed. Terzigno has endured a red-hot 
hailstorm. But the mountain is quieter and a wind 
now blows out to sea the thick cloudofashes. It is on 
these occasions that the institution of Royalty, with its 
instinctive hold upon the imaginations of the common 
people, serves its bestend. The visit of the King and 
Queen, like the visit of an expensive doctor who perhaps 
has nothing to prescribe to a household half-mad with 
anxiety, seems to have done much to have quieted 
panic at the most critical moment. King Victor 
Emmanuel has a real gift of sincere and simple com- 
passion, and that gift, not less than his democratic 
temper, has won the heart of Italy as it could not 
have been won by any magnificence of display. 





Tue latest telegrams from Natal announce that 
Bambata has been surrounded and that his party is 
breaking up. This is good news, but this suc- 
cess has apparently been achieved by means 
which are full of menace to anyone who looks 
below the surface. Colonel Leuchars, in thank- 
ing Sibindi for his energetic co-operation, said 
that never before had a Natal tribe been called out 
by the Government. We should have thought that 
this unprecedented proceeding might have caused the 
Natal Government a little uneasiness. Surely it is an 
obvious counsel of ordinary prudence, to put aside other 
considerations, not to set tribe against tribe in the vast 
black population that surrounds the little sprinkling of 
white men. The spectacle of Sibindi’s impi in full war 
paint, performing war dances, must have suggested 
some ominous reflections. This, however, is not the 
only means by which order is to be restored. The 
Natal Government have decided that it is possible to 
have too much Christianity. It has passed a law pro- 
hibiting native Christian churches except when they 
are under the control ofa white minister. This law has 
been carried out with as much spirit and enthusiasm as 
St. Peter Martyr showed in crushing heresy in the 
Church. We learn that the Ethiopian churches were 
pulled down, their furniture and benches piled up among 
the ruins, and the whole set on fire. By this means 
Christianity is to be assigned to the same category as 


firearms and strong drink, forms of civilisation that are 
only distributed with great discretion among the black 
races. The Natal Government has at any rate 
succeeded in giving a very practical significance to the 
cry of the mystic in the Bible, ‘‘Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin?” Unless he is equal to that miracle 
in Natal he must content himself with the darkness of 
his old pagan faiths. 

One of the most important events of the week is 
the publication in the 7zmes of Tuesday of an article on 
Lord Kitchener, written by the military correspondent 
in India. This article is a weighty confirmation of all 
that was urged last year by the critics of the new 
arrangement for increasing the power of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The correspondent makes it clear 
that Lord Kitchener’s inexperience of India and his 
methods of government are causing a dangerous 
discontent. ‘* Lord Kitchener’s attitude towards the 
native army has created both within and outside its 
ranks the impression that he holds it in very 
slight esteem, and that he regards its peculiar customs 
and traditions with impatience as senseless obstacles 
to the homogeneity of an ideal army. The mere neglect 
of personal courtesies to which native officers have 
hitherto been accustomed, and the absence of those 
kindly manifestations of comradeship which endeared 
so many of his predecessors to the Indian Army 
would not alone have sufficed to create that impres- 
sion had not various suggestions emanating from 
headquarters tended also to arouse apprehensions of 
far-reaching changes in the organisation of the Indian 
Army.” The correspondent goes on to give illustra- 
tions. When Lord Kitchener organised his new system 
of distributing garrisons, he quite ignored the hardship 
he imposed on the officers and men who were pre- 
vented by the distance from returning to their homes on 
furlough. Again, he has increased the expenses of the 
very ill-paid native soldiers by multiplying field days 
and grand manceuvres. The correspondent adds that 
Lord Kitchener’s nature makes him a dangerous 
master of native troops and that he all but provoked 
a mutiny in the Soudan. Fortunately there was the 
restraining hand of Lord Cromer. The correspondent 
hints that it was a real misfortune that Lord Cromer’s 
opinion on the change in India was suppressed, 

IT is not an agreeable thing for the special 
correspondent of the 7zmes to have to write like this, 
and most people will believe him when he says that it 
is only because the situation is fraught with great 
danger that he has done so. He has collected his 
evidence of native discontent in five months of 
careful inquiry. It will be remembered that 
one of the main reasons why Liberals criticised 
the new arrangement was that it gave too 
much power to an officer who might be a great 
soldier and yet might know little or nothing of Indian 
customs or prejudices. We pointed out that some of 
the complaints Lord Kitchener brought against the old 
system only proved its value, for the restraints he dis- 
liked saved him from obviqys errors. It is evident 
that these dangers are not at all exaggerated. The letter 
in the 7imes makes one regret more than ever that Mr. 
Brodrick showed so little vigilance, and that Lord 
Curzon so mismanaged his opposition. If Lord Curzon 
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had resigned earlier or later the mischief might have 
been arrested. As it is, the best we can hope is that 
the precautions taken by Mr. Morley may minimise the 
risks which last as long as Lord Kitchener remains in 
India. cers 

Ina House of Commons crowded from floor to 
ceiling and tense with interest, Mr. Birrell on Monday 
introduced the bill of the session. A power of clear 
exposition, an unfailing good temper and good humour, 
and a running fire of characteristic dry, cynical, and 
pleasant wit enabled him to achieve a great personal 
triumph, in a speech which is perhaps the most memo- 
rable of the new Parliament. He adroitly glided 
through the slippery and controversial places ; he was 
cheerfully and impartially scornful to all forms of 
theological ardour. And in a number of earnest, almost 
impressional interludes he revealed a desire not to merely 
settle religious controversy, but also to do something 
for the advantage of the children in the elementary 
schools. The bill is introduced as a large and far- 
reaching measure—larger in many respects than the 
bills of 1870 and 1902. The voluntary school system, 
after receiving the help first of the taxes, later of the 
rates, now finally vanishes. Henceforth there will be 
only ‘‘ provided” schools in England, whether con- 
ducted in buildings owned by the local authority or in 
buildings rented from private persons during the hours 
of school attendance. On andafter January 1, 1908, a 
school shall not be recognised as a public elementary 
school unless it is a school provided by the local educa- 
tional authority. ‘‘ Unless electoral promises and 
pledges are fustian and fudge,” said Mr. Birrell, ‘‘ no 
other clause than this was possible.” By an ingenious 
shifting of responsibility, the local authority is allowed 
to make any terms it pleases, subject to the assent of 
the Board of Education, for the use of the school 
building during these hours. If the use is refused, in 
the case of schools privately owned or held on trusts 
which admit of a non-educational use, the owners or 
trustees are left free to do as they please with the fabric, 
and the local authority must provide alternative places. 
Those trustees holding the fabric on an educational 
trust must justify their power to carry out the trust’s 
continuance before a roving commission of three 
members. 





THERE remains the vexed question of the religious 
teaching permitted. In all ‘‘provided”’ schools, the 
new and the old alike, simple religious instruction 
under the Cowper-Temple clause may be given by the 
teachers at the discretion of the local authority. Pains 
will be taken, however, to make clear the line of 
demarcation between compulsory and non-compulsory 
attendance—to make the conscience clause effective— 
and no child will be required to attend school during 
the preliminary period of religious teaching. Two 
further schemes remain. In all the privately owned 
buildings—the old non-provided schools— religious 
instruction agreeable to the denomination which owns 
the building may be given on two days of the week 
to the children of the parents who desire it. But it is 
not to be given by the school teacher or paid for out of the 
public funds. In the old non-provided schools of the 
urban areas further provision on demand is possible of 
special religious teaching. The local authority at the 
request of four-fifths of the parents, and after holding 
a local public inquiry, and being convinced that there 
is accommodation in neighbouring schools for children 
who do not desire these extended facilities, may permit 
denominational teaching of the special character 
required to be given every day of the school week ; and 
3y the school teachers, although not at the expense of 
the State. By such a device Mr. Birrell hopes to satisfy 
the demand of the Roman Catholics, the Jews, and some 
specially energetic Anglican groups in the cities for a 
teaching which shall be entirely independent of the 


simple Biblical instruction that is to be the normal 
religion of the State. a 

Tue provisions dealing with finance include the 
allotting of a million pounds a year from the Imperial 
Exchequer in aid of the additional expenses thrown 
upon the local authority. Educational endowments 
are to be dealt with under aspecial scheme. Wales is 
to have an Educational Council of its own, And the 
whole educational law is to be consolidated into one 
Act. Mr. Birrell concluded with a confession of his 
meditations in Battersea Park, where ‘‘I put together 
these ill-constructed sentences last Saturday” amid 
crowds of happy children, for whom, as he gazed upon 
their unconscious enjoyment, the hope “ stole into my 
breast, although I am not a sanguine man, that the 
new bill might secure to the children of this country an 
immunity from those quarrels which are not their 
quarrels but our quarrels, and fit them for the great 
part which they will be called upon to play in the world 
as citizens of a beneficent and freedom loving Empire.’ 





Tue Opposition was half-hearted and weak. In 
the absence of Mr. Balfour the criticisms advanced 
lacked firmness and conviction. Sir William Anson, 
while welcoming simple Bible teaching as desirable and 
opposing secular education, ridiculed the four-fifths 
vote of parents and defended the Act of 1902 as having 
worked well and kept religious dissension outside the 
schools. Mr. Wyndham took a firmer line and pro- 
mised a fierce and relentless hostility to a bill which 
marked a Nonconformist triumph. ‘‘ In this bill, for the 
first time in the history of our country ‘for many 
decades past, the State made it its business to say 
what form of religion should have the advantage in 
this country.” He condemned it as a new Act of 
Uniformity, and announced that the Government 
were resuming the task of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts. Lord Robert Cecil refused to 
accept both ‘‘undenominationalism” and secularism, 
and claimed that no teaching was _ possible to 
children except dogmatic teaching. On the other hand, 
Dr. Macnamara welcomed the bill in the name of the 
teachers and claimed it to be ‘‘ an honest, skilful, and 
painstaking endeavour to solve a difficult question.” 
A note of criticism came from those generally support- 
ing the Government. Mr. Masterman announced that 
the only just and permanent solution of the religious 
difficulty was for the State to decline to subsidise any 
form of religion ; and Mr. Macdonald, in the name of 
the Labour Party, “regretted that the right hon, 
gentleman had not courageously eliminated this so- 
called unsectarian religious teaching from his curri- 
culum,” and announced an amendment which would 
test the opinion of the House on this question. The bill 
will be subjected to severe criticism during the coming 
weeks. No one can foretell the exact lines on which it 
wili emerge. It is safe to prophesy, however, that the 
main provisions as laid down by the Government will 
become law, and that the bill in outline represents the 
immediate settlement of the long warfare concerning 
religious education of the children of the working 
classes. acta 

Tue bill has been received with satisfaction not 
only by representative Nonconformists but by a good 
many Churchmen of standing. Among these are the 
Bishop of Hereford, Dean Stubbs, and Canon Hensley 
Henson. It has, on the other part, been violently 
attacked by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who has 
summoned a meeting of the National Society to consider 
the bill. The Archbishop’s letter contains one sen- 
tence which hardly suggests that he wrote with his 
usual delil<ration. ‘* To alienate from its original uses, 
contrary t» the will of its owner, property which has in 
recent years been given for a specific purpose, would 
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commonly be called confiscation.” The Archbishop’s 
anxiety to call a spade a spade would oblige him to 
pass a severe judgment upon the enjoyment by his own 
Church of a great deal of property which was certainly 
not left for the teaching of the Anglican religion. We 
do not follow him into the controversy because his sen- 
tence happens to have no relevance at all to Mr. Birrell’s 
bill. If the Archbishop’s friends have left money for the 
maintenance of Church schools there is no reason why 
those schools should not continue to be maintained. 
Nobody proposes to alienate them by compulsion. 
If the Archbishop’s friends like to do what the 
French Catholics do and maintain their own schools 
at their own expense, there is nothing in the bill to 
prevent them. All that the bill does is to enact that no 
schools shall be maintained by the public which the 
public does not control. This principle, as it is ad- 
mitted even by so strong an opponent of the Govern- 
ment as the Morning Post, follows inexorably from Mr. 
Balfour’s Act. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
Church will not be led off on a false scent. If it is 
wise it will recognise the facts of the situation and 
devote its energies to securing such concessions as are 
not inconsistent with those facts. 


THE subject of the importation of Canadian cattle 
was discussed in both Houses last week; in the 
Lords on Thursday and in the Commons on Friday. 
In 1896, the Conservative Goverament passed an Act 
forbidding all future importation of live stock. Mr. 
Cairns, the member for Newcastle-on-Tyne, proposed 
to restore the discretion of the Board of Agriculture 
but only in respect of live stock from Canada. No 
division was taken because the Speaker refused to 
allow the closure. The discussion was carried on for 
the most part by members whose constituents breed 
cattle, on the one side, and those whose constituents 
fatten them, on the other. The Prime Minister re- 
affirmed his opposition to the Act of 1896 on the 
ground, first of all, that this power should not be 
withdrawn from Parliament for a space of years ; and, 
secondly, that it was an unfriendly Act to Canada. 
But he gave two reasons for using care and circum- 
spection in making any alteration; first of all, the 
transformation going on in agriculture in the 
direction of the larger employment of the soil 
for the purposes of dairy farming, and, secondly, 
the transition in Ireland. Both these facts made 
it most important not to demoralise the agricul- 
tural interest by causing a sudden fear of disease. 
Lord Carrington made it clear in the House of Lords 
the day before that he is disinclined to take the grave 
responsibility of exposing English agriculture once 
again to the risk of disease. We are glad to think 
that the Government are likely to follow the advice of 
the Minister of Agriculture. The Act of 1896 may 
have certain protectionist effects. That is to be 
regretted, but it is not, in our opinion, a reason for 
refusing to take precautions against disease. We 
think that the risks outweigh the disadvantages 
of unsettling the state of things which has been in 
existence for ten years. To take those risks in the 
name of Free Trade would be to give some counte- 
nance to the view that Free Traders are formalists and 
pedants. 





In the Manchester Guardian of April 10 appeared 
an interesting article upon the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill by Judge Parry. He remarks that the lawyers have 
not shown much knowledge of the important points, that 
the Labour members have contributed a more practical 
understanding of the questions rising out of the Act 
of 1897. This Act has given rise to more litigation 
than any other recent Act. In future a workman is to 
be included in the provisions of the Act unless clearly 
excepted by the terms of the bill. This will relieve our 


county courts of an enormous quantity of business. 
‘*Never were there such a succession of absurdities 
argued in the courts of law,” says Judge Parry, as arose 
out of this Act of 1897. ‘* The Court of Appeal, beset 
and beseeched by many litigants and admonished by 
the House of Lords,” never even decided what was a 
scaffold. Allthat class of litigation will nowbe at anend. 
But there is one clause which he regrets to see unaltered. 
A workman under the new bill can only recover 
damages if the accident arises ‘‘out of and in the 
course of his employment.” This seems reasonable 
enough; the meaning should be ‘‘ during employment,” 


but it has not been so interpreted. For in- 
stance, a_ ticket collector who was _ injured 
while speaking to a passenger was not com- 


pensated, while the relations of an engine - driver 
who was killed in going to speak to another recovered 
damages. Judge Parry argues that the inclusion of 
these words does not lower the insurance rates, for 
such accidents are very few in number, and that while 
they may save the employers a little money they are 
really only worth much tothe lawyers,and the effect from 
the workman’s point of view is to make it difficult 
to obtain compensation without litigation, which is a 
great disadvantage. 





Mr. CHARLges TREVELYAN asked the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the House of Commons on Monday 
whether he could see his way to altering the arrange- 
ments for opening the National Gallery and Tate Gal- 
lery so that they may be open for a full day on Sunday 
and from two o’clock onwards on Monday or some 
other week-day which is not a general holiday. Mr, 
McKenna replied that he thought a proposal to open 
the galleries on Sundays would not be in accordance 
with the wishes of the public generally. We doubt 
whether Mr. McKenna is correct in his analysis of 
public opinion, Surely, at any rate, the experiment is 
worth trying. Sunday is practically the only day on 
which thousands of Londoners can find the opportunity 
to see the greatest of our national treasures, and it is 
to be regretted that anything should be done to dis- 
courage this civilising employment of their only day of 
leisure. 





REPRESENTATIVES of many shades of artistic 
opinion attended the funeral of Sir Wyke Bayliss, the 
late President of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
which took place last Monday at Streatham. The un- 
feigned regret at his death is shared by many outside 
his own circle of acquaintances, for the worth of his 
sincere art was almost universally recognised ; a man 
of profound religious convictions, he may be said to 
have devoted his talent to the service of European 
cathedrals, and his mastery of the architectural 
features of these was beyond doubt or question. Critics 
of his painting have called it laboured and accused it 
of want of breadth, but the charge is scarcely 
justified. His effects, on the contrary, were 
often remarkably broad, and a study of his work 
revealed the fact that he was at times almost 
an impressionist — certainly more impressionistic 
that either he and many others would admit. However, 
some of this adverse opinion was undoubtedly due to 
the circumstance that Sir Wyke was personally not 
popular with art critics, especially after the Whistler 
débacle at the British Artists, when the society made 
its choice between the two men and decided in favour 
of rather less art and rather sounder finance than the 
‘¢ Butterfly ” desired, or was, indeed, capable of. The 
late president will be greatly missed as an eloquent 
and impelling writer on the topics that he made his 
own ; while his loss will be m®re particularly felt by 
that society over which, during the most dangerous 
period of its existence, he presided with conspicuous 
ability and tact for eighteen years. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 

E all of us have a pattern Education Bill some- 
where in the heavens of our imagination. 
Mr. Birrell’s bill is not a copy of any of these dreams 
of justice, symmetry, and order. It is not copied from 
his own. He outlined in the first number of the 
Independent Review the kind of measure he would like to 
see. The Bill he introduced in aspeech of great charm 
and eloquence last Monday is the ideal measure so 
reduced as to meet the difficulties—difficulties of race, 
difficulties of religion, difficulties of history—that cling 
to this question. It is important in approaching his 
bill to remember this, to contrast it not with some 
abstract excellence of justice or reason, but with the 
perversions of justice and reason of which the treatment 
of this question is capable in the hands of any Minister 
who loses the measure of his surroundings. We fancy 
that any one who looks at it with these eyes will do as 
the Greek generals did when asked to decide who 
had done most to defeat the Persian invasion. 
Everyone put himself first and Themistocles second. 

Mr. Birrell will be most people’s Themistocles. 

Certainly it is in this spirit that we give the bill a 
warm support. We have never made any secret of 
our conviction that the true principle is to make the 
State entirely neutral in regard to religion. Nosystem 
which leaves the teaching of religion in any form as part 
ofthecurriculum ofthe public school can be saidto respect 
the neutrality of the modern State. We are well aware 
of the importance and strength of the arguments in 
favour of retaining what is known as undenominational 
education in the provided schools. There are 
two arguments that carry great weight even with 
those who think the State should hold aloof from 
religion. The first that most people wish it, 
and we have seen in the last three years what happens 
to the public peace when a Minister ignores public 
opinion. The second that undenominational religion 
gives to thousands of children who live in the captivity 
and darkness of poor, neglected, and ignorant streets 
and alleys some glimpses of a larger world. It brings 
something of the romance of art, of history, of 
legend; it brings the East, so to speak, into 
those wretched and humdrum lives, to make 
children who are strangers even to their own country 
lanes and hills read of the kings and prophets and tents 
and dromedaries of the Old Testament and to find 
a picturesque background for the desolate monotony 
of their days. That was certainly the predominant 
motive of Huxley’s allegiance to the Board school 
compromise, though Huxley, it must be remembered, 
always thought secular education must be the ultimate 
solution. 

These are reasons of very great weight for de- 
ciding to retain undenominational education as the 
normal teaching in the provided school. But we do not 
see, and we have never been able to see, how it is pos- 
sible to pretend that the public provision of this educa- 
tion is consistent with the neutrality of the State. The 
authority that provides it is not neutral between 
Catholic and Protestant, between Jew and Christian, 
between the Orthodox and the Agnostic, between 
the men who accept the Higher Criticism and 
those who reject it, between the people who regard 
the Bible as the inspired Word of God and those 
who regard it as a beautiful and opulent literature. 
This system, we think, it must be frankly admitted 


is open to all the objections on this score that are urged 
by the High Churchman and represented in Mr. Mas- 
terman’s eloquent speech on Monday afternoon. Nor 
again, unless there are very precise and definite safe- 
guards, is the public provision of this kind of teaching 
easily reconciled with objection to the Liberal reli- 
gious tests for teachers. Mr. Birrell, in one of his 
characteristic touches, remarked on Monday that 
there was nothing of the feast of reason or the 
age of reason about the religious teaching ar- 
ranged by the Hampshire County Council. But what 
happens if a man holding the opinions of Paine 
wants to be a teacher in the elementary schools 
of Hampshire? We all admit that it is unjust that a 
man should be excluded from teaching in an elementary 
school because he happens to hold the religious 
opinions of Dr. Dale or Mr. Spurgeon. Is it not also 
unjust that he should be excluded because he happens 
to hold the opinions of John Stuart Mill or Leslie 
Stephen? This aspect of religious equality has been 
far too little regarded in contemporary controversies. 
We are glad, however, to see that what seems to be 
an explicit protection is given by Mr. Birrell’s bill in 
the 2nd clause of the 7th section ; 

‘* A teacher employed in a public elementary school 
shall not be required as part of his duties as teacher to 
give any religious instruction, and shall not be 
required as a condition of his appointment to subscribe 
to any religious creed, or to attend or abstain from 
attending any Sunday school or place of religious 
worship.” 

We hope this means that religious teaching in 
provided schools is to be out of school hours for 
teachers as well as for scholars. 

If religious instruction of this character is to be 
retained in provided schools it is obvious that facilities 
must be given for religious instruction of a more 
systematic kind. This Mr. Birrell does in two ways. 
In all schools that are transferred to public authority 
the trustees are to be allowed to arrange for denomi- 
national teaching on two mornings in the week. This 
the Archbishop of Canterbury regards as quite an 


inadequate concession. We hope that he and 
other Churchmen who incline to his opinion will 
read the article Mr. lLathbury wrote in the 


Nineteenth Century in January, 1903, in which he 
pointed out that the Church had forgotten that 
its business was religious teaching and not the organi- 
sation and control of schools. The Archbishop could 
not have imagined that any Government taking office 
after the General Election could leave the village 
school in the hands of the Church. The pledges of 
the Government and the expectation of the country 
were never in doubt on this score. The one 
feature of Mr. Birrell’s bill which we regard 
with the most unqualified pleasure is the libera- 
tion of the English village. We hope that his 
bill is the dawn of a new era in the life of the 
villages, in which the village school will be the centre 
of public interest, the pride and possession of the 
village, and the village schoolmaster as highly con- 
sidered and as highly paid as his colleague of the town. 
It stands to reason that if the village school is to be 
transferred to a public authority, the whole edifice of 
clerical supervision must disappear. If a clergy- 


man cannot control the school he cannot appoint the 
teachers, and jf he cannot appoint the teachers he 
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has no guarantee of the character of religious 
teaching. 

The problem, therefore, has to be approached in a 
different way. The clergy must resume the function 
which, as Mr. Lathbury pointed out, they ought never 
to have abdicated, of giving religious teaching in 
schools. For that purpose the Church, with a parson 
in every village, is exceedingly well equipped, and two 
mornings a week is as large an allowance for religious 
teaching as is generally madein the public and secondary 
schools to which the clergy are content to send their own 
sons. Further, special provision is made, and we think 
rightly made, for schools where an overwhelming 
majority of parents wish for special denominational 
teaching. This seems to us aright and wise provision 
and it has the great advantage of bringing the parents 
into play. If the provided schools are to give the 
religion that the majority of English people want we 
think it is only just that some provision of this kind 
should be made for communities of parents who 
are conscientiously dissatisfied with the teaching. 
We think the local authorities would generally be 
ready enough to meet the wishes of four-fifths of the 
parents, though, if this is doubtful, we should be 
prepared to see their claims still further secured, and 
the arrangement made obligatory. 

On these grounds we think that, unless secular 
education was to be definitely adopted, this bill is a 
good and reasonable attempt to satisfy all the legiti- 
mate claims of the various interests. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who thought Chinese labour a regrettable 
necessity, thinks the proposal that the public authori- 
ties should rent the voluntary schools and should cease 
to maintain schools that are in private hands, is confis- 
cation. We do not think this cry will find much of an 
echo in the country. It is significant, as the West- 
minster Gazette points out, that the 7imes, the Morning 
Post, the Pall Mall Gazette, and the Birmingham Post 
have all admitted that public control was inevitable. 
If that is granted the only question is the terms on 
which voluntary schools are rented, and we fancy it 
would be difficult for the Archbishop to convince any 
set of men that Mr. Birrell’s terms are unfair. He 
leaves it to be arranged by the local education 
authority and the trustees, and the local education 
authority, it must be remembered, has a motive for 
wishing to rent the buildings. There is no com- 
pulsion. We have, in fact, a willing landlord and a 
willing tenant. 

Some Churchmen describe the bill as endowing 
Nonconformity. That, again, is surely, a mislead- 
ing description. The bill gives no new privileges to 
undenominational education, it gives new rights to 
the public. We admit that we should prefer to see 
denominational facilities in all schools. But let us 
understand exactly what the change is. Under the old 
system there were publicly-managed schools with 
undenominational teaching and privately-managed 
schools with denominational teaching. Under the new 
system there will be only publicly-managed schools, but 
some of them will give undenominational and others 
denominational teaching. There will be uniformity of 
control but not uniformity of teaching. Those Church- 
men who regard this bill as threatening fatally their 
rights and interests must regard themselves 
as entirely isolated from the general public, 
as a negligible faction that has no hope of any 


active influence in public administration. But it is 
doing an injustice to their influence to assume that 
public management means management from which 
Churchmen are excluded. Unless the Church can show 
more obvious grievances than this, we do not think 
it will oppose any very formidable obstacle to the 
adoption or the administration of Mr. Birrell’s bill. 
That bill we do not think is an ideal arrangement 
but it is the best that Mr. Birrell could have done 
with his material and his difficulties. 





THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE, 
Y the courtesy of the Russian Government the 
Tribune was able to publish on Saturday an 
advance statement of the programme of the second 
Hague Conference. That Conference is to be held 
in July, and it is summoned, like the last, by the Tsar. 
The Tsar of 1906 is not the Tsar of 1899. He has 
aged a good deal. Some persons, indeed, could not 
understand or trust the ingenuous enthusiasm that 
inspired the summons to the first Hague Conference, 
remembering as they did with what kind of hand the 
Tsar governed his own subjects and the indifference 
that let the Armenians perish. That scepticism, we 
think, was ill-founded. The Tsar comes of the stock 
which produced the first Alexander, and there 
was no reason to suppose that the Romanoffs had 
ceased to see visions and dream dreams. Nor do later 
events throw doubt on the sincerity of the Tsar’s 
wishes in 1899. The history of the war between 
Russia and Japan convicts him not of duplicity or 
hypocrisy in 1899 but of obstinacy, of improvidence, 
and of the want of the moral courage to admit defeat 
and to renounce ambitions that were fatal. We have 
always believed that he was quite in earnest in his 
appeal to the world to try to rescue humanity from the 
ravages of war and of a peace that was coming to 
inflict more and more of the miseries of war. The idea 
appealed at once to his heart and his pride. We have 
heard a great many stories of the Tsar’s infatuation 
about his divine government of Russia, but it is not 
unlikely that he has cherished even wider ambitions of 
playing a great and memorable part in Europe. At any 
rate it is natural that he should not be sorry, at a time 
when his position at home has become uneasy and 
critical, to take the opportunity of reasserting his 
leadership of this movement in Europe. Only he does 
soina subdued key, in which one can detect the 
influence of all that has happened since the Confereme 
met at The Hague, when the Boers were free nations and 
Russia had not suffered her terrible eclipse in the Far 
East. . 

If the second Hague Conference meets on the 
morrow of these tragical disillusionments it meets in 
some respects at a singularly sanguine moment. Most 
of the Powers to-day wish for peace in more than any 
formal or superficial sense. In 1899 Russia was the 
Tsar or the Tsar’s supreme adviser. To-day, in spite 
of all that the Government has done to make the 
Duma an empty and rehearsed formality, there exists 
in Russia a public opinion, and the Duma cannot help 
giving that public opinion means of organising itself. 
And that public opinion is pre-eminently pacific. The 
Russian temperament is by common admission essenti- 
ally unaggressive. There was noheart, outside officialism, 
in the military and forward schemes that have brought 
«.uSsia SO severe a penalty in the Far East. This new 
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public opinion is in a sense the creation of the war, and 
its whole power and influence will be peaceful. This, 
unless all the signs and portents are misleading, will be 
afar more solid basis for the chances of peace than 
the enthusiasm of a Sovereign of the opinion of 
Ministers who may be in the ascendant to-day 
and disregarded to-morrow. France, again, has given 
in the last twelve months unmistakable proof of her 
genuine zeal for peace and, what is rarer in nations, 
power of self-command. That exhibition of dignity 
and patience leaves no doubt of the temper in which 
France will take part in another conference. Italy is 
not less concerned for peace. The President of the 
United States is anxious to supplement his services in 
bringing Russia and Japan together. And nowhere, 
perhaps, is the change so marked as it is in England, 
where the reaction from the unhappy and ludicrous 
violence and false glories of the war has been accom- 
panied by a democratic development which offers the 
best promise for the future hopes of peace. 

A survey, then, of contemporary Europe en- 
courages us to expect that the second Conference will 
achieve something. The Tsar says nothing about 
reduction of armaments. It is, of course, a delicate 
subject for his Government at this moment and there 
is some force in the suggestion the Manchester 
Guardian makes, that we should raise the question and 
propose that right should be reserved to Russia and 
Japan of repairing the losses of the war. But though 
no mention is made of the reduction of armaments the 
actual questions which the Tsar wishes to see sub- 
mitted to the Conference are questions of real 
significance with an important bearing on the 
building of armaments. The stages of  civili- 
sation in regard to war are marked by the 
gradual building up of the rights of those who are 
not taking part in the war. Two questions among 
those submitted by the Tsar touch these rights very 
intimately. One is the scope of contraband ; the other 
is the law of capture of private property at sea. It so 
happens that our circumstances give us a direct interest 
in the development of civilised law and practice in 
regard to both. About the first there has never been 
any serious question. Everyone could see that it was 
most important to us that food and raw material should 
not be treated as contraband except, as the lawyers say, 
ancipitis usus. Unfortunately it is only lately that 
we have come to see that we stand not to lose but to 
gain by assenting to the abolition of the right of 
capture at sea. The case was argued in a very com- 
plete and convincing letter by the present Lord Chan- 
cellor in the Times last October. He pointed out that 
since science has provided effective means of land 


_ carriage the weapon of capture at sea, which we found 


so telling in the days of Nelson, has lost its edge 
against any continental nation. We used that weapon 
without mercy in the old days. It was the severity 
with which we exercised the right of search that pro- 
voked the League of the Northern Powers during the 
war with France a century ago. Even then there were 
Englishmen, like Fox, who protested against the 
doctrine that there were no laws of war at sea except 
the right of the stronger, and held that we were doing 
ourselves no good by the unqualified and provocative 
use we made of our power. We have hitherto been 
the chief obstacle to this reform. Both Lord Loreburn 
and Mr. Edmund Robertson have driven home another 


truth, the truth that this one reform in the laws of war 
would relieve us from the haunting fear that we might 
be starved into surrender. This Mr. Edmund Robert- 
son pointed out when a member of the Commission on 
our food supplies in time of war. It would further 
in itself remove a stimulus to the building of navies. 
What is the chief argument used in the Reichstag for 
increasing the German navy if it is not that Germany 
must have a large fleet to protect her commerce? If, 
therefore, the Conference does nothing beyond 
stretching to the utmost the rights of the civilian in 
modern warfare it will have made an important contri- 
bution to the prospects of peace and to the hope of 
making peace itself less like war. Fortunately, we 
have in the character of the new Government a 
guarantee that the influence of England will be 
employed on the side of humane and civilised reform. 





THE MIRACLE IN HUNGARY. 


T the end of last week it seemed that nothing 
short of a miracle could save the situation in 
Hungary. Now the miracle has happened. After 
two years of unintermittent struggle between the Hun- 
garian Crown and the constitutional representatives of 
the Hungarian people, which ended in bringing both 
to the very brink of the precipice, a reconciliation has 
been achieved. The leaders of the Magyar Coalition 
have become Francis Joseph’s Ministers, and without 
delay the machinery of parliamentary government is 
to be set in motion on terms which render the har- 
monious co-operation of Crown and Parliament once 
more possible. 

Let us briefly recall the recent course of the 
struggle. The Coalition of Magyar leaders in the 
Parliament, representing a gradual rallying of nearly 
the whole Chamber towards the standpoint of the 
Independence Party, had set their minds on cer- 
tain demands which the Crown was entirely un- 
willing to grant. These demands were in the 
direction of loosening the ties with Austria and also 
of Magyarising Hungary; and the one placed in the 
forefront as inaugurating and symbolising the change 
was the demand for Magyar words of command (instead 
of German) in the Hungarian contingent of the Austro- 
Hungarian army. By what series of blunders and 
mishaps the Crown induced almost the whole Hungarian 
Chamber to espouse this policy in direct opposition to 
itself may be here left on one side ; the Crown's strength 
and the weakness of the Coalition in the ensuing 
struggle was the fact that the Chamber, elected on 
a narrow franchise, did not represent the mass of the 
Hungarian population, but only some 900,000 electors 
mostly belonging to the privileged Magyar minority. 
When, therefore, General Fejervary’s Ministry 
threatened the bold counter-stroke of introducing 
universal suffrage, the Coalition, though few of its 
leaders dared oppose the idea frankly, was much 
shaken. Then came the shrinking back of the Crown 
from the new possibilities which it had evoked, and 
finally, after more barren negotiations and deadlocks, 
came the dissolution of the Chamber last month 
against its will and by the agency of militia bayonets. 
The Constitution provides that if the Chamber is dis- 
solved a new one must be summoned and elected 
within a certain interval. In this case the interval 
would end last Monday. 
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Up to the end of last week no progress seemed to 


have been made. The coalition and the Crown re- 
mained enemies. If a new Parliament were summoned 
and elected it would have to be elected by the same 
electors as the old; the coalition’s mandate would 
simply be renewed, and nothing be effected towards 
removing the deadlock. General Fejervary’s Ministry 
tried to persuade Francis Joseph to yield to the 
temptation to break the constitution overtly and not 
summon the new Chamber at all. The aged monarch, 
to his credit, persistently refused ; and finally, on 
Saturday and Sunday last, on the very eve of the last 
day open to him, he came to terms with the 


coalition. A Cabinet was formed, consisting of 
all the chief Coalition leaders, under the dis- 
tinguished ex-Premier, Dr. Wekerle, as Premier. 


This Cabinet is forthwith to conduct the elec- 
tions for a new Chamber—on, of course, the exist- 
ing narrow franchise—and is in the lifetime of that 
Chamber to confine itself to two things : voting the 
necessary supplies now long in arrears and passing a 
universal suffrage law. After this another Chamber 
will be at once elected on a basis of universal suffrage, 
and only then and in that remodelled Chamber will the 
Magyar leaders renew their special demands. It is a 
reasonable compromise, and one on which both parties 
are congratulating themselves. How far the Crown 
will have succeeded in ultimately staving off the 
Magyar demands may be questioned ; but, of course, if 
universal suffrage endorses them, the Crown could not 
anyhow resist them in the long run. One thing seems 
assured, and that is a considerable immediate democra- 
tisation of the Hungarian State, which neither the 
Crown nor the Magyar leaders would have adopted on 
its own merits. 

Dr. Wekerle’s Cabinet is ostensibly a Cabinet of 
transition, to carry through the universal suffrage 
reform, and to wipe off the country’s arrears of business 
in the interval pending that change. Its strong com- 
position suggests the probability of its becoming 
something more. It includes Francis Kossuth, leader 
of the Independence Party ; Count Albert Apponyi, the 
soul of the Magyar resistance to the Crown, who has 
played the first part in inducing his countrymen gener- 
ally to second the Independence Party’s lead; Count 
Julius Andrassy, son of the Andrassy of 1867; and 
Count Aladar Zichy, leader of the coalition’s Clerical 
wing. Dr. Wekerle himself is the statesman to whom 
Hungary owes her gold currency, and also a civil 
marriages law which earned him extreme unpopularity 
in Catholic circles (Count Zichy’s adherence to his 
Cabinet denotes a reconciliation). The whole combi- 
nation suffers rather from excess than from dearth of 
talent. But its motley elements have one strong 
bond — the programme for which they have 
been contending against the Crown—and their wide 
variety in other respects may at least serve to concen- 
trate all classes of the nation upon it. They will 
certainly fight hard to preserve its vitality after uni- 
versal suffrage is installed. By their bargain with 
the Crown they themselves get the prestige of instal- 
ling and the opportunity of shaping this momentous 
reform. The question is whether they can hold 
together in their prosperity as they did in their ad- 
versity, and also whether under universal suffrage the 
hitherto unrepresented masses of Hungary will throw 
up new forces and new parties, racial or proletarian, 


in presence of which the existing Magyar landmarks 
of Hungarian politics will be effaced. 

For the present all is reconciliation. Francis 
Kossuth, the son of the patriot of 1848, who refused 
to return to Hungary while the Austrian Emperor 
was its King, is a Minister of the Crown, and 
Count Andrassy, representing the work of 1867, is 
with him. Dr. Wekerle and Count Zichy, Anti-clerical 
and Catholic, are colleagues, and Count Apponyi, type 
of the great Hungarian nobles, is with them. Five 
field-marshals at the head of an army are too many for 
an ordinary occasion, but the occasion is not ordinary, 
And whatever the issue, it is much better that these 
national leaders should have the ear of the Crown and 
be the Crown’s constitutional servants than that 
Francis Joseph should perpetually fence with them as 
hostile politicians at arm’s length. In that sense, 
limited though it be, there is reconciliation between 
the Crown and the nation. 





MR. HOLYOAKE.,* 


T is fortunate that Mr. Holyoake was able just 
] before his death to put the finishing touch to 
this new edition of his history of the movement with 
which he was actively identified for nearly seventy 
years. He watched by its cradle, guided it in its 
youth, and lived to see it the giant it nowis. No 
other historian could have given us the story of the 
progress of co-operation in the way that he has done. 
The first volume is devoted mainly to a description of 
the early struggles ; the second records the remarkable 
strides made in later years and brings us up to 1904. 

From 1812 to 1844 is described by Mr. Holyoake 
as the ‘‘ Pioneer Stage.” From 1845 to 1878 the 
‘* Constructive Period.” As might have been expected, 
the first volume consists of a more or less complete 
account of detached efforts to set up co-operative 
enterprise. The ‘‘movement” had not at this stage 
taken a definite direction. Communities, co-operative 
stores, co-operative workshops, labour exchanges, and 
new moral worlds are projected, started, and collapse 
with bewildering rapidity. 

Robert Owen, we are told, ‘‘looked upon men 
through the spectacles of his own goud nature. He 
seldom took Lord Brougham’s advice to pick his 
men.” 

The volumes are worth reading, if only for the 
humorous bits to be found in them. 

It is related 

“that while one of the New Harmony Philosophers 

was explaining to a stranger the beauties of a system which 

dispensed with rewards and punishments, he observed a 

boy who approved of the system busily helping himself to 

the finest plums in his garden. Forgetting his argument, 
he seized the nearest stick at hand and castigated the 
young thief in a very instructive manner.” 

The movement in its earlier stages seems to have 
been very prolific in the production of a Press to advo- 
cate its views. The Voice of the People, the New Moral 
World, the Crisis, the Star in the East are some of the 
names of this remarkable crop of journals. The con- 
gresses at times lasted over a week and Owen's 
speeches would frequently take some hours to deliver. 

One chapter in the first volume is devoted to brief 
sketches of forgotten workers. Well may Mr. Holy- 
oake describe this period, 1820-1830, as ‘‘the enthu- 
siastic period.” The account, however, of the doings 
of these enthusiasts is extremely interesting. Ulti- 
mately the failures have a sobering effect, and the 


* Hrsrory OF CO-OPERATION ; OR, DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin. 2 vols., 218s.) 


Sixty YEARS OF AN ‘AGiTAToR’s Lire. (London ;: 
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projects take more practical shape. In 1844 we have 
the establishment of the Rochdale Pioneers Co-opera- 
tive Store, with its ingenious device for sharing profits 
with the customer after a fixed interest on capital has 
been paid. Experience soon shows that as regards 
store-keeping, at any rate, the promoters have their 
feet on the ground at last. It is from this time onward 
that the outlines of the movement become clear. 

The news of the success at Rochdale spreads. 
Retail stores multiply. Conferences are held and pro- 
pagandist machinery begins to crystallise. When a 
sufficient number of stores are established, experiments 
are made in wholesale dealing by these stores. There 
are failures at first in this, but after a time the path of 
success is found and the foundation of the great 
wholesale societies are laid. These later developments, 
it is pointed out, were aided by the improvement in the 
law, which gave the societies limited liability and pro- 
tection for the property of the members, thus taking 
away the power of members who may be scoundrels 
from helping themselves to the society’s goods. 

The first chapter of the second volume is devoted 
to co-operative workshops, in which Mr. Holyoake 
defends the principle of the participation of the 
worker in profits, capital, and management. The 
chapters on the Social Policy of Co-operation, Indus- 
trial Partnership, and Co-operative Failures are 
extremely interesting. 

“Society is improved by a thousand agencies. I only 
contend that co-operation is one. Co-operation, I repeat, is 
the new form of industry, which attains competency without 
mendicancy, and effaces inequality by equalling fortunes.” 

The last part of the volume gives us up-to-date 
information as to the doings of the movement and 
the position of the more famous societies. To the 
end Mr. Holyoake remained a staunch defender of 
labour co-partnership, and a chapter on it is the last 
but one. 

‘“‘ Co-operative distribution leaves the man slave or serf 
hireling to his lot. It does nothing for him as a worker. 
Had the English Wholesale remained as formed, a buying 
society simply, the workshops would have been as numerous 
as the stores. 

“It may be that co-operation has made more promises 
than any other movement, but it has fulfilled more promises 
than any other ever made. 

“Co-operation is self-defensive individualism.” 

The whole story is presented to us by one who 
has seen things from within, and incidentally it is a 
record of a large part of the writer’s own life work. 
Few can read these voiumes without being deeply in- 
terested, but to all who desire to know how the co- 
operative movement was born, struggled through its 
infancy, and grew into maturity, they are essential. 

The third volume is a new edition of Mr. Holy- 
oake’s life. The book teems with wise, humorous, 
pathetic, and informing sentences. 

Mr. Holyoake was born at Birmingham on April 3, 
1817, two years after the Battle of Waterloo. The 
son of a workman, he started in the workshop himself 
at an early age and acquired the trade of a whitesmith, 
helping his mother to make buttons in his spare time. 
Studious by nature, he attended the Mechanics’ 
Institute at Birmingham, gained prizes, and became a 
teacher in mathematics. The ‘‘ condition of the 
people question,” which became so serious after the 
Napoleonic Wars, attracted the youth’s attention, and 
coming under the spell of Robert Owen at one of his 
lectures at Birmingham Mr. Holyoake embraced 
Owenism with its proposals for regenerating the social 
and industrial world. This is the beginning of his 
struggle for freedom. As an Owenite missionary he 
preached doctrines concerning the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth which alarmed those responsible 
for the commercial and industrial life of the country 
and advocated a ‘‘rational religion,” which brought 
against him the whole machinery of the established 
creeds. When lecturing at Cheltenham on Home 
Colonies (or Garden Cities) he was questioned as to 


his theological views, and his answer caused him to 
be tried for blasphemy, and notwithstanding his 
vigorous speech of nine hours’ duration in his own 
defence, he was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. On his release he returned to the same town 
and repeated his statement in public, but no action 
was taken. 

His next great struggle with the authorities was 

Over the tax on newspapers. The Society for the 
Repeal of Taxes on Knowledge decided to test the 
question, and Mr. Holyoake agreed to and did publish 
unstamped newspapers, incurring in consequence fines 
amounting to 4,600,000, which he gravely offered to 
pay at the rate of a shilling per week. The repeal of 
the Act soon after ended the prosecution. in 1860 Mr. 
Holyoake became secretary of the British Legion 
which went out to help Garibaldi in his struggle for 
Italian freedom. 
_ When entrusted with the dangerous mission of 
investigating the explosive properties of two Orsini 
bombs, he chose Sheffield for the scene of his experi- 
ment, reflecting ‘‘that the addition to its uproar of 
a bomb going off would be little noticeable.” Deeming 
it best to carry them apart, he put one in each side 
pocket. ‘*AsI went along the street,” he said, ‘‘it 
occurred to me that it was undesirable to fall down, as 
1 might not be found when I wanted to get up.” 

On reviewing his life one cannot help being im- 
pressed with the extraordinary variety of the move- 
ments he took an active part in and the marvellous 
energy and industry he displayed in them all. Up to 
within a few weeks of his death he worked incessantly. 

He realised that without education progress was 
imposs?ble, and without freedom there could be no 
education in the truest sense of the term. To talk of 
education without the freedom to think, speak, or write 
was to hima mockery. Freedom, he held, is a condi- 
tion of progress and knowledge the means of attaining 
it. He struggled, therefore, to extend freedom and 
knowledge. Unlike some whose range of thought is 
more cramped and who, regarding freedom as an end 
in itself, drift into advocacy of licence, he was above 
all broad-minded, and, having faith in the inherent 
power of righteous ideas if persistently advocated to 
modify human conduct, he realised the futility and 
waste of class war. 

In his capacity for work on a variety of subjects 
he resembled Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Holyoake did not 
display the scientific or logical mind in his writings or 
speeches. He sought to prove his contentions by 
drawing upon a variety of illustrations, facts, and 
maxims, of which his extraordinary memory enabled 
him to acquire a good supply. This method made his 
writings and speeches more entertaining to the popular 
mind, but the strictly logical mind was not always 
satisfied with the reasoning. 

During his career he had the friendship of many 
of the great personalities of the nineteenth century— 
Robert Owen, Mazzini, Garibaldi, John Stuart Mill, 
George Eliot, Cobden, Harriet Martineau, Herbert 
Spencer, and others. 

No effort to improve the lot of the less fortunate 
of the human race failed to find in him a friend, and 
with his death at Brighton on January 22, at the age 
of eighty-nine, one of the great fighters for freedom of 
the nineteenth century passed away. 

Henry VIVIAN. 





A KIPLING COMPETITION. 


COMPETITION was started by one of our con- 

temporaries, offering Zhe Times History of the 
War in South Africa as a prize for the best short 
answer to the question: ‘‘Is Mr. Kipling inspired?” 
But the editor found it so difficult of decision that the 
matter was referred (by the agency of this journal) to 
Dr. Caliban, who has been good enough to receive the 
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answers sent in and to judge upon them, a labour which 
his doctor did not think too arduous for his present 
state of health. The answers are as follows. We 
print them in no particular order : 

Mr. W. B. Y--TSs writes: 

‘*] think I can best answer your appeal by 
telling you of an old woman I knew once in 
Galway ; she had seen the Saidhe. I remem- 
ber her saying to me, ‘ Inspired is it? What, 
Kipling, dear? He’s not that. But he’s 
followed, darling. I’ve seen them going them 
up the sky in their little wagons many times 
and he was never with them nor with the 
Saidhe.’” 

Mr. B-Li-c: 

‘‘There is in this man I know not what of 
the very leap of inspiration. The tradition of 
our Europe enlarges in him. He burgeons. 
He is certainly to remain.” 

Mr. M--k--L was perhaps a little put out, he wrote: 

“ Mr. Kipling is inspired and He is washed 
with silver. The sentence is perfect and also 
expresses my meaning.” 

Mr. Cu-st-RT-N sends a charming little sentence : 

‘* When we say that Mr. Kipling is inspired, 
what we really mean is that Mr. Inspiration 
is Kiplingised. For in the Cosmos it is not 
the man which is the thing, but the thing 
which is the man.” 

Mr. H-rp-rT P--i. is quite terse : 

‘“You say ‘Mr. Kipling is inspired.’ | 
deny it. It is a matter for very few words. 
It may be put briefly. There is no need for 
an accumulation of short sentences. Or, for 
that matter, of long ones; or of middle- 
sized ones. Mr. Kipling is not inspired. You 
have no right to say that he is. When you 
say ‘Mr. Kipling is inspired’ you put me into 
a false position. You say, in effect ,.. &c., 
&-.” 

Mr. H-nry J-M-s writes: 

‘I can best give up my view ve R. Kipling 
by telling you what, if I remember aright, 
happened by chance and quite accidentally (I 
am constitutionally averse to it otherwise) in 
Bruton-street, the one off Berkeley-square, 
when I asked a charming aristocratic woman, 
delicate but robust, what (in her opinion) she 
thought ofthe matter of what the inhabitants 
of her world called the matterinspiration. She 
looked a-glance, | mean a-skance. Then 
subtly: ‘Ah?’ Yes, I said... .” 

Mr. K-pL-NG writes : 
10/6 ‘* She asked me that question herself.” 
8/9 1 wouldn’t answer. 
11/0 Suddenly she cried out, ‘‘Oh! you 


hurt!” 

i1/o It threw me back into the depth of 
things. 

11/0 I remembered a place upon the Cher- 
nugger 


6/0 When they did these things. 
12/0 ‘* It’s as though you meant it,” she said 
12/0 Reproachfully. I gavea little chuggle, a 
15/o Sort of awkward one. She wandered 
into my poetry. She saidit was brown 
with liver-coloured spots in it. 
19/o ‘1 never wrote a line of poetry in my 
life.” 
1/6 No? 
1/6 No. 
Serial prices only. [Copyright in the U.S.A. of 
America, by R. Kipling, Esq. | 
Mr. P-NN-LL : 
‘*They may call him inspired if they like : 
I don’t pretend to understand such things. 
But since he says that books are nothing and 





that doing is all that counts, why doesn’t he 
burn his own books? I never illustrated one 
to my knowledge.” ° 

C-n-N H-nsi-y H-Ns-n: 

‘*It is impossible to sift a question of this 
kind in our day unless one frankly takes up 
the position that there can be no discussion 
upon it. There are, we know, some among 
us who would approach the whole subject 
from another standpoint; but for practical 
purposes we must admit that the inspiration 
of Mr. Kipling is at the very root of our Eng- 
lish social life. It is not doubted by sane 
men. Upon these premises alone, can an 
intelligent and well-paid man open the debate 
upon Mr. Kipling’s inspiration.” 

Mr. M--r-ce H-wi-tr : 

** Kipling is of those who carry their galli- 
gaskins windily. His is a heavy-hipped Muse 
with no ‘ Faugh’ of Pudor; hands cupped on 
haunches, and laughing, pouting, dryadesque : 


it is all malligrubs to her humour, and she 
knows it.” 


L-rD Av-B-RY : 

‘* Yes, I think that Mr. Kipling is, to use an 

old-fashioned word, inspired.” 
Mr. CH-MB-RL--N: 

‘* Those who deny it are traitors to the men 
who fought under Nelson at Bingen. I know 
my countrymen, They may for a moment 
tolerate the criticism of Mr. Kipling; but 
they will tolerate no attack, and | can assure 
the Government that, in spite of its enormous 
majority, their vengeance will not be long 
delayed, and it will be heavy.” 

Dr. Caliban has awarded the prize to none of these 
competitors but to himself, and refers any who might 
conceivably doubt the justice of the decision to his 
admirable appreciation of Mr. Kipling in the /mperia/ 
Review of January, 1901, pp. 551 to 584. 





SCIENCE OF SORTS.* 
A CERTAIN comestible used to be recommended by 


means of a striking advertisement. It represented 
a venerable sage, attired in the dressing-gown which 
chemists habitually wear when at work, gazing steadfastly 
at the contents of a flask. In a notebook at his side was 
written with remarkable clearness the result of his analysis, 
that the substance in question was “ absolutely genuine.” 
The fact was further attested by the presence of a retort, 
a spirit lamp, a half-guinea microscope, and the other in- 
signia of profound research. Contemplating the picture, 
we felt at once that Science herself had spoken. Nothing 
remained but for us to purchase and consume. Mr. 
Burke’s volume is similarly convincing. It presents all 
the features which the public humbly looks for in a 
scientific work. The hard and unfamiliar words, the 
devious sentences of elusive meaning, the hackneyed tags 
of verse, the claim for priority, the copious authorities, 
the pages of formule which the reader is advised to skip, 
“at any rate, on the first reading, if the book should 
prove of sufficient interest to demand his perusal for a 
second time,” the test-tubes stuffed with cotton-wool 
surely he who doubts the importance of a treatise 
decorated with these, the very stigmata of science, must 
he hard to satisfy. In truth. this book is a curiosity. It 
is so uncommonly like the real thing. Nevertheless, the 
reader who supposes it to be a serious contribution to 
knowledge must be very inexperienced indeed. 

The precise sources of instinctive doubt are often 
interesting, though in this case they are fairly obvious. 
They may be traced to the contrast between the stupen- 
*THE ORIGIN OF Lire. By J. B. Burke. London: Chapman 

and Hall. 16s. 

DARWINISM AND THE Proprems oF Lire. By Professor 


Guenther. Translated from the German by J. McCabe, 
Lon€on: Owen. tas. 6d, 
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dous claims Mr. Burke has constructed and the fragment 
of fact on which he has based them. One does not find 
this hopeless disparity in the ordinary treatise. The poor 
scientist may be in grammar weak and in speech con- 
temptible, but you generally feel he has something to say. 
He has done something, or seen something, or has a real 
argument to expound. One can scarcely say so much of 
Mr. Burke. He noticed that radium acting on sterilised 
bouillon caused minute particles to appear in it. These 
particles increased in size, presenting signs first of a 
paired, afterwards of a multiple structure. They were 
soluble in warm water and did not divide. The ordinary 
man of science would have supposed that he had got a 
precipitate of some sort, and either taken no further notice 
of the matter, or set himself to find out what the sub- 
stance in question was. Mr. Burke, however, perceived 
that it would be much more thrilling to suggest that his 
particles had to do with the origin of life. 

“For our own part, the gap, apparently insuperable, 
between the organic and the inorganic world, seems, 
however roughly, to be bridged over by the presence of 
these radio-organic organisms which at least may give 
a clue as to the beginning and the end of life.” 

This was, of course, a stroke of genius. 
“ That little more and how much it is, 
That little less and what worlds away!” 
as he observes in smug misquotation. After that he was in 
no doubt how to turn his particles to account. 


“The interest attached to them has been such that the 
brief note communicated to Nature, May 25, 1905, and 
the few words uttered to a _ representative of 
the Daily Chronicle, June 20, and in a short article on 
June 29, 1905, have resounded from the remotest corners 
of the earth to an extent quite beyond the expectation 
even of my most apprehensive friends.” 


This book is to re-wake those echoes. Like the particles, 
it has a composite structure. They provide the tiny 
nucleus. To it are added disquisitions on various well- 
known attempts to make models of protoplasm, a chapter 
on mind and matter, together with some cold slabs of an 
essay on phosphorescence, cut—probably as an after- 
thought—with a biological knife—and behold a treatise 
on The Origin of Life is created. 

A certain importance is given to the publication by 
the fact that the “work” was done in the Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge, where in 1904 “ we exhibited 
to a host of people” these first experiments. The im- 
pressions of the host are not recorded, but we imagine 
that the privilege of working in that famous institution 
will in future be less easy to obtain. 

Professor Guenther’s Darwinism and the Problems 
of Life is all that the Origin of Life is not. It is a popu- 
lar and conventional presentation of what the modern 
biologist is expected to believe. The reader may feel 
assured that he will find nothing here that has not been 
said frequently by the most respectable authorities, and no 
word repugnant to the strictest scientific orthodoxy. The 
book is pleasantly written, and may be cordially recom- 
mended to those who like believing what they are told. 
“It is only pure, natural selection that serves to explain 
the organic world.” That is the author's text, and he 
develops it with the usual illustrations. Only the useful 
persists, so everything in nature is useful. All the facul- 
ties and structures which living things possess are adap- 
tations—means to some definite end. There is no diffi- 
culty whatever about it. “ Just as artificial selection can 
produce white pigeons from birds of a grey-blue colour by 
choosing in each generation the specimens with the largest 
number of white spots in their plumage, so natural selec- 
tion can endow animals with entirely new features.” Un- 
fortunately for this argument, there isnot the smallest 
reason to suppose that white pigeons could be so pro- 
duced ; for when we do happen to catch Nature in the 
act of producing white animals or flowers from coloured 
ones, that is not the way she does it. The intermediate 
stages are only requisite to complete the philosophical 
picture. 

Professor Guenther makes a heroic attempt to 
grapple with regeneration—that notorious obstacle to the 
pure selectionist. The passage is a good sample of the 


method. Lizards shed and regenerate their tails, he 
says, because snakes catch lizards by the tail, and as a 
tail in the mouth is worth a lizard in the bush the snake 
halts to swallow it,while the lizard escapes and grows a 
fresh tail—da capo. 

One is tempted to suggest that Natural Selection 
would have made a better job of the lizard if she had 
given him no particular head or tail, and only an intract- 
able middle, like a hedgehog or one of Mr. Burke's sen- 
tences, but then we should know less about the snake. 
Snakes do not regenerate their tails, because sensible 
animals would not think of taking a snake by the tail, lest 
the head-end should be venomous and come round to the 
relief of the tail. So far so good. The frog is a more 
difficult customer. Newts can regenerate their limbs, but 
frogs cannot, because, as our dauntless author assures 
us, they would have no use for such a power, inasmuch 
as things that eat frogs eat them whole. Now there hap- 
pens to be a well-known photograph of a wild stork, com- 
placently holding up a frog by the hind-leg, relying on the 
fact that it won’t part—though as, perhaps, that particu- 
lar frog was dead already, we shall not press this point. 
But everyone knows that frogs are the staple food of 
several snakes, which seize them habitually by the leg. 
Surely if Natural Selection had not fixed the frog’s leg on 
so tight, but had made it detachable and renewable like 
the lizard’s tail or the lobster’s leg, it would be better for 
these frogs. Then there is another odd thing about the 
frog. It actually has the power of regenerating its legs, 
just as a newt has, so long as it is in the newt-like stage, 
though when it becomes a frog the power is lost. Would 
it not have paid the frog to have kept the power a little 
longer? Remember it is only a power, which costs little 
or nothing to keep up, and would be handy in case of 
accidents. 

But the real crux of regeneration is untouched by 
such sophistry. How did a selection, instituted exclu- 
sively among the maimed, endow the race with this 
elaborate and astonishing faculty? Why were not the 
maimed crushed out, as every good selectionist should 
expect? When a chess-player loses his queen it is all 
very well to know that in five moves or so she may be 
regenerated by the aid of a pawn; but how is he going 
to make those moves against an opponent whose queen is 
still in being? Better confess at once that the phenomena 
cannot be dealt with in this fashion. Sooner or later the 
admission is inevitable. Attracted by an interesting book 
like this—for it must be interesting to the novices for 
whom it is written—the young naturalist proceeding 
further will learn amazing things about this very faculty— 
regeneration. Cut off the body of an earthworm near the 
front end, and it will grow a new head all right. Cut it 
further back, and though the front part will make a ser- 
viceable tail, the hind part will grow a second fail at its 
front-end. Similarly the head-end, if cut off far forward, 
will make a new dead behind, while common sense, adap- 
tation, and Professor Guenther’s philosophy are expecting 
a new tail. All this is regular and orderly, but it is just 
about as purposeless as can be, and utterly incompatible 
with the ratiocinations of the all-for-the-best school. 
Truly the logical is one, and the zoological is another. 
The pelican, we have heard, was chosen as the emblem of 
divinity, because of all creatures she had the widest swal- 
low. We must be careful, or one day she may typify 
science also. 

Mr. McCabe has translated the book quite nicely. 
He ought, however, to have a zoologist-assessor to help 
him with the German names. In translating Greek, “a 
kind of bird, the wheatear or dab-chick,” was all one ex- 
pected from one’s lexicon, but in a scientific work such 
non-committal renderings are inadequate. It is puzzling 
to read that “the most comprehensive predatory of Ger- 
man waters is the shad.” As that particular “ predatory ” 
has hitherto been a sea-fish, about the size of a herring, 
we should not have imagined it would become a positive 
danger to ducks, dogs, and even children in the Danube. 
Doubtless the “Wes” or Silurus is the answer to this 
riddle ; but what on earth are “ painter's gapers ” ? 
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THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


HE summer exhibition of the Old Society does not 
lack strong and serious work—work that shows 
careful forethought and planning, discreet execution, and, 
generally, talent that is to some other sorts of talent, 
recently exhibited elsewhere, as gold is to dross. Accord- 
ingly one feels a hesitation, even a sense of shame, in first 
making reference to an example which, compared with 
these solidly-built and sincere efforts, might appear to be 
a mere piece of clever trickery—in referring, in fact, to 
Mr. Sargent’s littie portrait of Miss Eden. Yet in a way 
this sketch is the best water-colour drawing that the 
exhibition contains, in that it embodies the first qualities 
of watercolour art—lightness of touch, transparency, 
strength without obvious labour. Moreover, slight as it is, 
the deftness and brilliancy of its lighting and execution go 
to prove that many years of application have contributed 
to the result, so that, after all, in praising the impression 
it conveys, one is acknowledging the solid work that made 
this impression possible. It is not within the power of 
every water-colourist to use the medium as Mr. Sargent 
uses it, and we should sincerely deprecate any attempt to 
do so on the part of those whose bent lies obviously in 
another direction. Other modes can and do satisfy other 
people, and there is no tangible reason why they shouldn't. 
The fact, however, remains that here we have a consum- 
mate expression of the art in a drawing which, conforming 
rigorously with the established canons, is potential in its 
individuality. Certainly it is the best thing that Mr. 
Sargent shows. His “ Arab Gipsy Tent,” clever as it is 
with its glancing lights and colours, has nothing like the 
same crispness of touch, neither does the other Oriental 
subject, “ Bedouins,” appeal as strongly as the brilliant 
Western portrait study. 

To come back to the thoughtful and accomplished 
painters of another kind, there is excellent work shown by 
Miss Fortescue Brickdale and Mr. R. Anning Bell. The 
colour of the former’s “Promise of Spring” is reticent, 
suave, and pleasant, and there is fine quality of a sort in 
its somewhat dry and stippled manner. The allegorical 
conception is, as usual, worked out to a finish. If there is 
a point for criticism, it is that the rainbow in the top 
right-hand corner might as well have been left out ; what- 
ever the value of its symbolical significance, it does not 
materially help the scheme of colour, and it hampers 
rather than assists the composition. But one cannot have 
everything, and there is so much judicious arrangement 
and sensitive draughtsmanship in Miss Brickdale’s work 
that one can afford to ignore its occasional superfluities, 
while they remain comparatively innocuous. Mr. Anning 
Bell’s “The Banners” is skilfully grouped; he has con- 
trived to create an imposing procession out of seven 
figures, and his medieval sentiment is without affectation. 
But the expedient of introducing opaque masses of colour 
into the immediate foreground, in order to give light to 
the middle distance, betrays itself rather badly here. Con- 
trast sufficient for relief could surely Lave been obtained 
by a less violent and obvious method. On this account 
his “Garden of Sweet Sound,” again containing seven 
figures in the foreground, is preferable, the shadows being 
less heavy and the glimpse of what recalls Tuscan land- 
scape between the two arbours effective in its delicate 
lighting. His “Finding the Head of Orpheus” is mote 
vivacious than either of these—a compromise, maybe, 
between the blithe colouring of former days and the 
heavier opulence for which he kas latterly seemed to 
crave. The sentiment of this last is perhaps a little 
trifing for so tragic a subject. Mr. E. R. Hughes con- 
tributes a big drawing entitled “The Valkyrie’s Vigil. 
A very beautifully<drawn and delicately-coloured Valkyrie 
it is, who sits on the stone parapet beneath the starrv blue 
and watches over the romantic world below—a figure 
exquisitely moulded, with the pale flesh and drapery scin- 
tillating light. Whatever one may think of the relative 
worth of Mr. Hughes’s artistic convictions, and although. 
one may charge him with repeating the same_ blue 
phantasies, there can be no doubt that his idealisation 1s 


sincere, and that he has brought his method almost to the 
highest stage of perfection attainable. The Old Society 
would miss him much; so, too, would that public who 
have learned to smile at less noble relics of yesterday, such 
as the one truly hilarious inanitv in this gallery, No. 165. 

The landscape section is almost bewildering in its 
variety. There are drawings charged with reminiscence 
echoes of Turner's Alpine studies, tributes to the still 
potent sway of Constable and Cox, debts to de Wint, 
jostling each other in a cheerful race for precedence ; and 
it is sometimes difficult to determine whether it is the 
feeling or only the fashion of these masters that is repro- 
duced for our enjoyment. However, there is some very 
good and original work. Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s big land- 
scape, “Ben Lomond: Sunset,” interests as much as any- 
thing by the courage of the effect attempted. He has 
brought the dipping sun, or rather its effulgence, closer 
than the horizon, poised it, so to speak, between the latter 
and a line of nearer hills; it gives the illusion of the 
glare slowly spreading itself across the land towards the 
spectator. Whether the illusion is wholly perfect is another 
matter. In nature, I venture to think, the area affected 
by the glamour, seen from this point of view, would be 
more extensive than it is in Mr. Cameron’s drawing, or 
would at least seem to be so to the human eye. Yet it is 
a plucky attack on the most difficult of sunlight problems, 
and the soft browns and greens of the loch and its sur- 
roundings, the grace of the contours, the impressive 
dignity of the whole, wonderfullv assist its claim to truth. 
The atmospheric realism of Mr. W. Matthew Hale’s “ The 
Vega of Granada: Sunset” is more open to question. 
The quality of the yellow haze he has spread over the 
middle distance is too luscious for sun-tinged mist; it 
rather suggests that the artist has spilt something. For 
a more aerial effect commend me to Mr. Albert Goodwin's 
silvery “Durham,” obtained, seemingly, by a thin glaze 
of Chinese white. A wonderfully poetic drawing this, 
the cathedral as mysterious as a vision, the trees like dim 
ghosts, the whole as cool as twilight. But the red of his 
sunset in “The Exile” is rank. Still. pursuing these 
aerial translations, Mr. R. Thorne Waite has spoilt what 
might have been a good picture by introducing into the 
foreground of his “Sunrise and Mist” a small horse and 
cart, which, without being in any way essential to the pic- 
ture, constitute a spot of garish colour, ugly in itself, and 
quite unrelated to all else; and turning, perhaps, for a 
breath of fresh wind, to the more directly treated modern 
landscape and seascape, one finds satisfaction in the work 
of the president, of Mr. Robert Allan, and Mr. C. Napier 
Hemy. Sir Emest Waterlow is best in his “ Westmeston, 
Sussex,” a breezy, boundless landscape, free from the 
woolliness that clings like a cobweb to much of his large 
water-colour work. Mr. Robert Allan never painted ice- 
cold sea and spray better than in his “ Stormy Weather” ; 
Mr. Hemy is as vigorous as usual in his “ Destroyers 
Scouting.” And in the general category the architectural 
studies of Mr. William Callow. delicate in drawing and 
reticent in colour, the grotesqueries of Mr. Arthur Rack- 
ham, the broadly-handled landscapes of Messrs. Robert 
Little and James Paterson, and two peasant portrait 
studies by Mr. Clausen, deserve more than the brief men- 
tion that it is possible to give them. 

F. J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAsSsINGHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

EEN in retrospect, the early work of the new 
Government in Parliament looks extremely well. 

It looks better still in contrast with the performances 
of its predecessor. Four measures of great importance 
have been prepared and expounded, and two have been 
read a second time. The time-table of the House has 
been altered, much to its advantage, after a few hours’ 
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debate. The Chinese labour question has practically 
been settled, and the outlines of a South African con- 
stitution have been clearly laid down. Many sub- 
ordinate social inquiries of wide interest have been 
initiated, and the entire House of Commons 
breathes a new atmosphere of zeal and energy. The 
Prime Minister is an older man than Mr. Balfour, and 
his duties are far more complicated, for the Cabinets 
have been unprecedented in number and frequency, 
and one or two have been difficult. But Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman spends twice as much time on 
the Treasury Bench as his predecessor, and rules a far 
more exacting and enterprising House with greater 
tact and skill. There has been one error of tactics, 
which carries with it a useful lesson, well learned in 
the not dissimilar case of the Education Bill. But the 
mistakes have been few—wonderfully few, considering 
the necessary rawness of a portion of the Government, 
the one or two weak spots in the personnel of the 
Cabinet, and the extreme complexity of its task. On 
the whole, the nation, apart from party, has had reason 
to congratulate itself on the efficiency and public spirit 
of a Government succeeding to one of the most slovenly 
stewards of affairs that the family system ever fastened 
on the British people. 
* * . * 

Efficient as an organism, the Government is also 
good in its individual performances. The Prime 
Minister has more than justified his party’s choice ; and 
if his colleagues praise him for his conduct of Cabinet 
matters, the House and the party have every reason to 
applaud his discretion, his aptness and readiness at 
question time, his knowledge of the essential forces in 
the composite party he directs, his loyalty and honesty 
of purpose. Perhaps few guessed how good his judg- 
ment would prove to be when it was tried in a position 
of great responsibility, though anyone casting an eye 
back on the political history of the past eight years 
might have guessed how tenacious and serviceable were 
the powers which brought the Liberal ship through the 
storms and rocks that then threatened it. He has had 
very good helpers. Mr. Asquith’s full powers have yet to 
be developed, and he has problems before him which will 
highly test his strength of character and his grasp of a 
large political and financial situation. But his speeches 
have been very good. Sir Edward Grey is another 
force in reserve, which should be of extreme value in 
the debates on the Education Bill. Mr. Lloyd-George 
has piloted his bill with much cleverness, and the same 
may be said of Mr. Herbert Gladstone. Lord Elgin 
did not start well, but he has improved as a speaker 
and is a useful force in the House of Lords, where, 
again, the Lord Chancellor is a personality of great 
influence and moral persuasiveness. Mr. Burns promises 
well both as an administrator and a Parliamentarian. 
Mr. Churchill is the most brilliant member of the 
Ministry, and round his head have played the fiercest 
fires, the most deadly missiles. He supplies the neces- 
sary element in any Parliamentary Government, the 
force of counter attack, a weapon which all tacticians 
need, even when the opposing forces are weak. Among 
Ministers outside the Cabinet Mr. McKenna and Mr. 


Runciman have shown high promise. 
* 7 * * 


As things stand, nothing threatens the Govern- 
ment, and the first session will certainly be fruittul. 
The relations with the Labour Party have been cordial, 
and though the power of this section is great, it is 





exercised with discretion and is not offensive to any 
but a very small Whig section of the Liberal Party. 
Perhaps this section is not altogether happy. But | 
do not think it at all numerous, and it contains men 
able and sympathetic enough to accept the general 
Radical tendencies of politics. The driving force and the 
voting force are for once united, and the condition of 
the combination is that the Prime Minister carries with 
him the belief that in an advance towards democracy 
he will play a leading part, and will not shrink when 
the testing time arrives. That time will come when 
the Lords resume their beneficent career of activity 
against the work of Liberalism. They have two points 
of attack, the Education Bill and the Trades Disputes 
Bill, and it will be interesting to see whether they will 
declare common war on the Dissenters and the work- 
men, or which interest they will choose to molest. The 
tendency in the Commons on both these questions is to 
call on the Government to stand firm by both bills. 
Compromise, save perhaps in the direction of easing the 
working of the special facilities clause in Mr. Birrell’s 


Bill, will be dangerous. 
* aa * . 


The Education Bill has succeeded. It was stif- 
fened, I believe, in successive Cabinets, and it now 
presents the aspect of a consistent measure, in har- 
mony with the electoral pledges of the Ministerial 
Party. This was of the essence of the controversy. 
Had there been failure in this respect we should have 
had a storm far more disturbing in its consequences 
than the trouble over the Trades Disputes Bill. The 
lines of the measure are simple and are clearly pre- 
served. Denominationalism is kept outside the pale 
of the State system, but it is allowed to exist in a com- 
partment of its own, if its promoters care enough about 
it to teach it at their own expense. The sole question 
is whether the State itself should have kept clear of the 
appearance of favouring a system of religion which 
one party in the State thinks to be more in harmony 
with its general theological position than another. 
Logically it is hard to say that if you give 
the Bible entry into the schools you _ should 
exclude exegesis of the Bible. In practice the 
difficulty does not arise, because the common form 
prescribed does meet with a great deal more general 
support among religious men than the heads of 
religious parties will admit. I don’t think that the 
secular system of education could have been carried. 
If it had been attempted, it must have been accom- 
panied by such large concessions to the denomina- 
tionalists as to make it utteriy distasteful to the 
Dissenters. 

* * * * * 

I confess, too, 1 see a certain want of candour in 
the attitude of the High Churchmen, who are the 
really formidable opponents of the bill, and who 2-e in 
the main seeking to destroy the Protestant idea of 
religion based on the Bible rather than on the 
Church. They say that they are willing to abolish 
tests for teachers. But if denominationalism 
is to be given the right of entry, who 
is to teach it? The secular instructors? Then you 
must have tests. The clergy? Well, they have the 
power of teaching under this bill, and unless the High 
Churchman maintains that the common form pre- 
scribed is anti-Christian, he ought to be fairly satisfied 
with an arrangement under which he gets his special 
formule taught twice a week, as against three times for 
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the simpler, basic creed. It would really be interesting 
to have a full exposure of the minds of the High 
Church party on this point. If we had it, the task 


of the Government would be easier than it is. 
* * * * 


The danger point of the bill will, 1 imagine, be 
the ‘*‘extended facilities” clause. The Noncon- 
formists accept it with some grumbling and some 
reservations. But they will not stand such an 
enlargement of it by the Lords as would practically 
bring back denominationalism in a flood. Such 
a change of structure must either be successtully 
resisted or the bill will lose the character which will 
give it a successful passage through the Commons. 
As for the Opposition, the heart of it is, as I have 
said, the High Church Party. The Catholics are 
not united on the line of uncompromising hostility 
developed by the Duke of Norfolk. There is a sensible 
reluctance on the part of the Irish Catholics to be 
dragged at the heel of the strongly Conservative 
elements in England. If they feel sure that the 
** extended facilities” clause saves their schools, and 
will not be destroyed by hostile local authorities, they 
will not take part in a profitless adventure in combina- 
tion with the High Anglicans and the House of Lords. 

- * * * 


The very grave letter of the Indian correspondent 
of the Zimes on Lord Kitchener’s relations with the 
Indian Army and the Indian troops has made a deep 
impression here. It corresponds with much private 
intelligence. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 
lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik,—A copy of your issue of December 30 has just 
come to hand. Your correspondent, the Editor of /he 
Statesman, writes to you as “one who watches the move- 
ment of events in India at close quarters.” If he will permit 
me to say so, he has on some points seemingly watched at 
too close quarters, with the result that events have got out 
of focus. He writes also as representing the mercantile 
members of the European community ; my experience is that 
these do not attach great importance to the opinions of the 
local daily Press, nor do they consider the daily Press in 
any sense a reliable authority in mercantile matters. 

Your correspondent gives a picture of the Swadesh 
movement calculated to cause considerable surprise to your 
readers: believe me, sir, it would cause no less surprise to a 
Calcutta reader. We all saw the processions and the 
crowded meetings, the chief features of which were their 
unrepresentative character and the extreme youth of those 
participating. The Calcutta police would dispute some- 
what strongly the assertion that the audiences “ behaved 
with unvarying decorum,” and they might add something as 
to the attempts to terrorise would-be buyers of foreign goods. 
As to the “ missionaries” among the thousands of clerks, 
those who went so far as to wear the garb of mourning on 
Partition Day, did so admittedly for fear of personal 
violence. One Baboo, it is true, was put in gaol as a ring- 
leader in the Harrison-road riot, while he was in receipt of 
pay from a European firm. As to the sales of European 
sundry goods, such as rice-bowls, steel trunks, glassware, 
etc., up country, the boycott was brought about almost 
entirely by the high-handed action of local native mag- 
nates, who refused to allow such goods to be exposed for 
sale, or even admitted within the precincts of their terri- 
tory. As for the “rallying cry for otherwise jealous and 
antagonistic races,’ your correspondent would have been 
told by the police that what, in Calcutta especially, was 
feared and guarded against, was a collision between the 
Hindu and Mahomedan sections of the community. 

The climax of the argument is that “the piece goods 
market of Calcutta was brought to a standstill for two 
months.” Now, if Mr. Ratcliffe had taken a little more 
trouble to ascertain facts, he could have strengthened his 
big-sounding argument. For four months, and not two, no 





spot or forward contract was signed; but this had no con- 
nection whatsoever with the Swadesht movement rhe 
deadlock was caused by the unscrupulous behaviour of the 
Manchester manutacturers in regard to late shipment 
against Contracts, the form of which is antiquated, leaves 
too much to good faith, and does not adequately protect 
buyers. The Marwari community has, in the opinion both 
of Manchester shippers and Calcutta importers, a very 
yenuine grievance, which is still under discussion. In their 
determination to suspend buying for four months they were 
assisted by the fact that they had bought heavily and tarther 
ahead than usual, while the inflation of prices made it good 
policy to wait before committing themselves further.— 
Yours, etc., 
W. G. WICKHAM. 
8, Clive-street, Calcutta, 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 
lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik,—Many of us have welcomed the Liberal triumph 
as being in part a deteat of militarism. It is, theretore, 
with regret and concern that we read of adhesion from 
certain quarters to Lord Roberts's proposals tor military 
training: and | should like, chiefly trom an educational 
point of view, to urge resistance to them. (1) Let us de- 
termine school affairs on grounds of true education, not on 
totally irrelevant grounds at the dictation of military ex- 
perts. (2) ls it not time to separate clearly the question of 
physical improvement from that of methods of recrult- 
ing? Let us seek the former by every sound method, 
and for better reasons than the production of fighting 
material. (3) If it is a question of pressing torward these 
military methods, or of the State encouraging or compelling 
them, it should be clearly understood that many will utterly 
condemn and strongly resist, and that on profound con- 
scientious grounds. Are we prepared to introduce this 
fresh source of strife? (4) In the school lie the chief moral 
hopes of the future. Yet, here it is proposed to inculcate 
the methods, and therefore the spirit, of violence and strife ; 
the fighting imstincts, always ready to overpower more 
brotherly feelings and truer appreciations, are to be nur- 
tured in this training-ground of future citizens. All who 
wish to see the military tendency more and more subor- 
dinated in the nation’s character should surely resist this 
attempt to fasten it more securely upon us.—Yours, etc., 

' F. E. POLLARD. 

Bootham School, York. 


GOWBARROW FELL AND AIRA FORCE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik,—May I make a very earnest appeal to all lovers of 
natural scenery unbuilt over and unexploited to aid me in 
putting the crown to a great effort made on behalf of the 
nation last year, by helping me to obtain one of the most 
beautiful meadows of 32 acres on the whole shore of Ulls- 
water, adjacent to Aira Force and Gowbarrow Fell? 

It will be remembered that last year we were able, by 
the gifts of 1,300 people, to secure tor ever to the public 
740 acres on the shore of the lake, which included Gow- 
barrow Fell, Aira Force, and part of the eastern side of the 
Aira glen. It is felt that it would add much to the worth 
of this national acquisition if we could obtain command of 
the western side also of the Aira Force valley, between the 
beck and the main road from Dockwray We have been 
able since then to obtain possession of the upper meadow 
of 22 acres and the adjacent wood above the Aira Fall, but it 
remains to us to obtain the magnificent meadow sloping 
from the fall down to the lake shore to give completion to 
our possession. 

In the opinion of the old residents on the lake, this 
meadow is not only the most beautiful meadow on the 
Lyulph Tower Estate, but is the one meadow which, unless 
obtained by us, is quite certain to invite competition 
amongst private owners and building syndicates, and the 
fact that we own the adjucent fell will naturally invite any 
far-sighted hotel company to so convenient a site. In 
order to protect ourselves and not to stultify the £12,000 
purchase that we have effected, it is essential that this fair 
meadow, with its magnificent views, should be obtained. 
It is offered to us on reasonable terms—a little more, in 
short, than its agricultural value, viz., £864. Towards 
this we have £200 in hand, and a promise of {roo if five 
others will subscribe £100, or £50 if twelve others will sub- 
scribe £50. There must be some who are interested in 
our work who have not as yet subscribed at all. It is to 
them I appeal. Two working men sent me last week 4s., 
with such a letter of enthusiastic gratitude for the work we 
had done in obtaining Gowbarrow that made one feel ail 
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efforts had been rewarded. If people cannot give large 
sums, at least will they send their shillings? Knowing 
the importance and the added usefulness and charm of this 
meadow for future visitors, I do not feel justified in not 
making this last appeal for help.—Yours etc., 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick: 





i THE M.P’S LETTER-BAG. 
INCE those electors stamped on me 
That ineffaceable M.P., 
1 suffer from the postman’s knock 
A nerve-debilitating shock, 
For only brains of steel could stand 
My swollen letter-bag’s demand. 


To-day my letters make a heap 
Twelve inches high, twelve inches deep. 


These tidings first a chairman sends 
From a late meeting of my friends, 
Who'd prayed him to communicate 
The purport of a long debate: 

To mark in some enduring way 

My victory, two courses lay. 

A new church spire was wanted sore, 
But some a town hall wanted more. 
Either to figures four would mount, 
But rude it seemed the cost to count ; 
To me they left it, only wished 

My name and gift should head the list. 


Tis strange how many bands require 7 
With one coincident desire 

A new and creditable drum, 

Could they but raise the needful sum. 
But all on me with trust rely, 

Whom late they played to victory. 


To vote, for every man who'd worn 
My colours on election morn, 
A daily meal was I prepared ? 
If not, ‘‘a late Supporter” feared, 
Despite th’ excruciating pain 
His vote could ne’er be mine again. 


New are the honours every morn 

To which I’m unconsulted born, 

Of countless clubs without dissent 
Preferred to all for President : 

So raised, the secretaries note, 

By an unprecedented vote : 

Appending facts of grave import, 

Meet for a Member’s earnest thought— 
That cricket pined for want of nets 

And clearances of ancient debts ; 

That football, failing fresh supplies, 
Showed symptoms of a swift demise— 
A blight financial seemed, in short, 

To damp the life of every sport. 

But now they happily felt sure 

These evils would not wait for cure, 
Since their removal touched a mind 
Not more intelligent than kind ; 

And though all heads I long had gained, 
To win all hearts it still remained. 


But joy! The letter opened next 
Brings solace to a mind perplexed : 
Couched in most gentlemanly tones, 
It bears the signature of Jones, 
And in its every line I trace 
Real fellow-feeling for my case. 
How timely, thus to find a friend 
Who positively begs to lend 
To me, in all but name unknown, 
On my mere note of hand alone, 
Sums large enough to satiate 
The hungriest electorate. 

J. A. Farrer. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 

THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL.* 
| ERE is avery interesting and instructive book. 

The anonymous author gives us the result of 
what would appear to be many years of patient toil in 
the collection of historical facts and of patient thought 
as to their meaning and the outcome to which they 
point. The suggestion may indeed arise now and 
then in the mind of the reader that the author and 
begetter of the book may have had the assistance of 
another hand in the completion of so large a design, 
though the fact that the book purports to be a collec- 
tion of essays contributed and discussed by friends 
gathered under the hospitable roof of ‘‘ The Arbiter” 
may have provoked, as it helps to sustain, this notion of 
divided authorship. Anyhow, the Arbiter and his 
friends between them engage in a serious study of the 
development of international relations through ever 
recurrent wars and rumours of wars to a promise of 
peace, and they rest at last in what they are pretty 
well agreed to regard as a solid basis of hope. The 
reader goes along with them, questioning and com- 
paring fact with inference, now provoked to doubt and 
now stimulated to assent, and probably eads, as his 
temperament leads him, in regarding the disputants as 
clear-sighted foreseers or as incorrigible dreamers. 

Are the nations of the world really moving away 
from ages when their normal relations were those of 
war to a period when their normal relations shall be 
those of peace? Who dares give a constant answer 
to the question? A large induction of facts and great 
patience of judgment are necessary before a forecast of 
the future can be provisionally hazarded, and even then 
it must be submitted with a feeling that it may be 
falsified before it is well formulated. The experienced 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs greeted Lord 
Granville on entering the Foreign Office in 1870 with 
the assurance that he had never known the European 
atmosphere so unclouded, and within a month the war 
outbroke which violently changed the European situa- 
tion and has caused it ever since to be over- 
hung with clouds. Assuredly there have been 
changes—changes which diminish the number and 
frequency of wars, changes which have cleared large 
and increasing areas from the danger of internal wars ; 
but what sign is there that these agglomerating 
nations have any confidence that the rapacity of their 
neighbours has diminished? Do they not, in the 
aggregate, maintain larger swarms of men in arms ? 
Is not the organisation for attack more profoundly 
studied, more carefully prepared, at greater cost, and 
with greater sacrifice than ever before known in his- 
tory? Are there not thinkers and philosopkzrs who 
teach us, and apparently teach many successfully, that 
the movement of the world is a movement of forceful 
appropriation, or rather expropriation, by new races 
who come on the scene to displace the old; that the 
larger generalisations of Justice, of Right, and of Law 
are unsubstantial bulwarks swept away the instant the 
elemental passion of acquisition is evoked ; and that 
the dream of peace is nothing but the momentary rest 
of satisfied rapacity ? Greed is our god, and the best 
we can hope for is to lull him now and then to sleep. 





* THe ARBITER IN CounciL. (London: Macmillan, tos. net.) 
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The Arbiter and the majority of his friends struggle 
against these dismal conclusions, and the minority who 
bring into conference the ideas of the fighting services 
and of the Stock Exchange are gradually persuaded to 
accept a more hopeful view. The reader who is him- 
self doubtful may not feel sure of the permanency of 
their conversion, but it must be admitted that the peace- 
loving friends of the Arbiter do make out a plausible 
case. It is true that they deal almost exclusively with 
the Western nations of Europe and the United States of 
America, and that they survey but a few centuries ; but if 
real growth can be traced in experiences so limited we shall 
be strengthened rather than discouraged by the thought 
of the time and space before us for the completion of 
the work. Our author deals with the relations of so- 
called civilised nations among themselves, and has 
very little to say touching their conduct toward 
dependent races and uncivilised mankind; but, if the 
facts of the dealings of advanced communities with the 
unadvanced show much to be corrected, it is still true 
that not a little has been done, and the homage of 
vicious practice to virtuous precept is all but universal. 
Any suggestion of slavery is repudiated with indigna- 
tion ; and if Belgian administrators admit that there 
have been mischances on the part of a few in the 
Congo, they protest vehemently against any general 
condemnation of what they claim to be a missionary 
enterprise. People at home, no doubt, find it easy to 
be good; but the better conscience which is always 
warring against far-off misdeeds is also constantly try- 
‘ng in a practical way to prevent them. Coming 
nearer home the Arbiter in Council finds much comfort 
in the amelioration of domestic justice, in the complete 
supersession of torture, in the extinction of private wars, 
in the disappearance of duelling amongst ourselves 
and its diminution elsewhere. Duelling has ceased 
with us past revival. A century ago every public man 
had been out. Half a century ago, though the last 
duel had then been fought, the men of light and leading 
who survived to direct the destinies of the State had 
given and received challenges. It is impossible to 
despair of similar progress elsewhere. For the 
obstacles that appear invincible are precisely the same 
in character and in inveteracy as those that have been 
overcome. The Arbiter moves on larger ground when 
he traces the growth of unified or federalised commu- 
nities. The perpetual wars in the Middle Ages of the 
republics and principalities of Italy, in which the 
Holy Father not infrequently took a _ hand, 
have ceased for ever. Italians may still have 
their dreams of military ambition, but they do not 
think of fighting one another ; and if the Genoese no 
longer looks upon the Tuscan as an enemy, may not 
the time come when the Italian may not be always in a 
state of armed preparation against France or against 
Austria? He has indeed now been an ally of Austria 
for many years, and the bickerings and recrimina- 
tions with France have come to an end. Federalised 
Germany is another instance of the removal of internal 
discords, though it remains a colossal instrument of 
war against anticipated attack. Without dwelling for 
the moment on this we may pass to Switzerland as the 
region where the student may find the most inspiring 
example of federalisation. The area is small, but 
within it the inhabitants have solved, not without diffi- 
culties, the problem of bringing into union cantons 
differing in religion, in language, in political traditions 


and in economic development. Switzerland is not only 

a country at peace with itself ; its people are believed 

to have no ambition of extension, and, perhaps in conse- 

quence, to beregarded by their neighbours with no eyes of 

covetousness. Nay, when troubles arise elsewhere, 

Swiss arbitrators and Swiss administrators are called 

in aid in reliance upon their pure neutrality. The 

United States cover a vaster field, and their inhabi- 

tants have also overcome serious difficulties, but their 
newer history does not give the same promise of per- 
manent peace with the rest of the world. It is to 

Switzerland that the Arbiter in Council must look as 
the best practical illustration of the federation he con- 
templates. The chapter in which he reviews successive 
projects of European federation is one of the most 
persuasive in the volume, and yet if its history keeps 
alive hope, it prepares us for delay. Men of the 
highest authority for sober wisdom have devised 
schemes of federal union, and their essays have re- 
turned to them void. The Abbé de St. Pierre was fol- 
lowed by Leibnitz, Kant, and Jeremy Bentham, but 
their paper projects provoked much the sameironic smile 
as arises when we think of Victor Hugo writing in 
1867 that the twentieth century would see one nation 
in Europe with Paris as its capital, with wars between 
French and Prussians as impossible as wars between 
Picardy and Burgundy, and seeing in 1870-1 Picardy 
and Burgundy overrun and Paris occupied by the troops 
of Germany. There may be progress, but it is progress 
with checks. The great idea may revive, and with 
greater strength, and yet be again submerged. Even 
to-day we see at work forces of dissolution as well as 
of union. No stranger phenomenon has ever hap- 
pened in European history than the recent separation 
of Norway and Sweden. As a peaceful act this is 
unique, and doubtless has its encouraging side ; 
and yet it is depressing to think that two nations 
so like one another, and each enjoying perfect 
local autonomy, each indeed having its own tariff, 
should find it impossible to live together. If two ad- 
jacent peoples could not endure federation which appa- 
rently fettered neither, what hope can we entertain of 
the larger agreement of more diverse elements? The 
apparently imminent break-up of Austria-Hungary 
suggests the same doubt, and should the separation 
happen we shall have to remember that it has not been 
prevented by internal Free Trade nor stimulated by a 
common protectionist tariff against which one party to 
the agreement rebels. When we see these incompati- 
bilities break out, we are constrained to admit the end 
is not yet, that if a common authority is to be sought 
for in Europe its functions must be of the most limited 
character, and that it should not perhaps be called upon 
to exercise them at all except upon a direct appeal in 
special emergencies. 

The paper or chapter on Arbitration which follows 
that on Federation takes us into a sphere of greater 
hopefulness. Arbitration has been tried and found 
practicable. A Permanent Court has been established 
to which a resort may be made for the solution of 
international difficulties. Treaties have been multiplied 
in which the contracting Powers agree, sometimes 
indeed with reservations, to refer their disputes to 
neutral judgment, which may not seldom mean that 
of the Hague Tribunal. It remains to develop in use 
the application of the principles thus recognised, and 
let the authority of neutral judgment grow both in 
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the range of subjects submitted to it and in the 
constancy of its operation. Experience may be 
trusted to demonstrate the futility of the excep- 
tions now commonly insisted upon, _ limiting 
the scope of arbitral action. The Arbiter in 
Council effectively discusses the reservations which 
the late Attorney-General, borrowing the language of 
many diplomatic documents, made with regard to pos- 
sible subjects of arbitration, but it is through practice 
that it will be best seen how these reservations may 
become more and more circumscribed and ultimately 
disappear. After all it is to habitual temper that we 
must look for improvement. Nations, like men, have 
their moods and gusts of passion, and it is in making 
their better temper stronger and more enduring that 
we can get nearer to the better time. Nothing is so 
effective to this end as the habit of reference to neutral 
judgment. That no man is a good judge in his own 
cause is a maxim of our daily life. Its authority in 
civic conduct is a measure of the progress made within 
a nation. The maxim is as true in international as in 
domestic relations, and when writers, publicists and 
politicians instinctively act upon it, the end desired by 
the Arbiter in Council will be getting near. The 
best moral for ourselves is that we should not be 
always waiting for others to begin. 


LEONARD COURTNEY. 





THE WORKINGS OF PROVIDENCE. 


FRENZIED FINANCE. By Thomas W. Lawson. London: 
Heinemann, 6s. 
No book could be more interesting, and few books have 
had more immediate importance than /'renzied Finance, 
by Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston. To describe it would 
require all the adjectives in the English language; in 
every respect it is amazing; the style, the incidents, the 
morality, the political economy, are such as Europe and 
Asia cannot produce ; a superficial criticism might dismiss 
it as absurd, but no book which raises profound moral 
problems can be dismissed in this way. It is not unlikely 
that many of Jeremiah’s contemporaries ridiculed his 
opinions, and even his style, not without a certain justice, 
but Jeremiah has profoundly affected mankind. Lawson 
is not Jeremiah, but ke has succeeded in creating a panic 
in Wall Street, and that is one of the least of his feats. 
The moral problem is that of the mystery of Finance ; 
it closely resembles the medieval problem of usury. Law- 
son’s theory, which he sets out to prove by facts, is that 
“There to-day exists uncontrolled in the hands of a set 
of men a power to make dollars from notbing.” Dante 
places the usurers in the seventh circle of hell for the 
unnatural offence of making money produce money. We 
do now dimly understand the nature of interest, we still 
boggle at the creation of capital. What is the service that 
the financier renders to the community that he should be 
remunerated so highly? Can he obtain his enormous 
reward except at a most excessive cost of human suffer- 
ing. The promoters of Amalgamated Copper made 
uuirty-six million dollars in one coup. The public lost 
that and a good deal more. What moral judgment 
should we pass upon the Standard Oil Group who pro- 
moted Amalgamated? ‘This is Lawson’s problem: 

“The enormous losses—millions upon millions—to my 
personal knowledge over a hundred millions of dollars— 
which were made because of Amalgamated; the large 
number of suicides—to my personal knowledge over thirty 
—which were directly caused by Amalgamated; the large 
number of previously respectable citizens who were made 
prison convicts—to my personal knowledge over twenty— 
directly because of Amalgamated, and were caused by that 
system of which Henry H. Rogers and his immediate 
associates were the direct administrators; and yet Mr. 


Rogers and his immediate associates, while these great 
wrongs were occurring, led social lives which, measured 


by the most rigid yardstick of mental or moral rectitude, 
were as near perfect as it is possible for human lives 
to be.”’ 


Such is Lawson's statement of the problem. The 
importance of the book is that it contains an account of 
the flotation of Amalgamated Copper—-a most remark- 
able financial feat—written by one of the principal actors 
who now repents of what he has done. Hitherto the out- 
sider has described facts of this nature; at last we have a 
description from an insider, who does not trouble to spare 
himself. The effect of these revelations has already been 
very great. The exposure of the well-known insurance 
scandals was the direct outcome of Lawson’s denuncia- 
tions. Their significance lies not merely in the disclo- 
sure fhat many prominent persons in the insurance world 
were mere robbers and thieves, but in the further fact that 
the great insurance companies paid large sums of money 
to the Republican party. ‘The Republican triumph of the 
last Presidential election is now known to be the triumph 
of Finance over Democracy. Yet many, perhaps most, 
respectable people are Republicans. This problem is 
similar to the former one, and is equally puzzling. To 
some extent Lawson himself unconsciously supplies the 
solution. He clearly at one time did not think it very 
wrong that a legislature should be bribed to pass a bill 
conferring a valuable franchise, yet he was probably an 
honest man in most respects. The fallacy is that of 
assuming that the end (7.¢., getting what you want) is good 
and that therefore all, or nearly all, means are good 
hecause they make for this, forgetting that many means 
are also ends as well as means and that egoism is not a 
good basis for an ethical system. Lawson’s unconscious 
testimony is most valuable on this point and explains or 
illustrates most that is ugly in life. For the historian of 
the twer.tieth century Lawson’s revelations will be most 
valuable. Henry H. Rogers, formerly to most of us a 
mere name, now stands out as a wonderful and giant figure, 
crushing Mr. Schwab in a sentence, treating Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan with scanty respect, and even getting the best of 
Samuel Untermyer over a little matter of Utah Consoli- 
dated. Mr. Untermyer’s reluctant admission of the great- 
ness of Henry W. Rogers deserves to be quoted in Mr. 
Lawson’s words : 

“ He reiterated over and over again that in all his expe- 
rience—and in Samuel Untermyer’s professional position 
he has either prosecuted, defended, or had an_ inquisi- 
torial finger in every sword-swallowing, dissolving vt*w, 
frenzied finance game that has been born or naturatised 
in Wall Street within the decade—-he had never met the 
eoual in high-handed bunco of this deal in Utah.” 

The simplicity of expression makes this one of the 
most striking tributes ever paid to one of the greatest of 
the citizens of the United States of America. Another 
figure is also depicted with great vigour, but rather un- 
sympatheticallv, that of John Edwarca O'Sullivan Addicks, 
of Delaware, who “lit” Boston. Addicks is not an attrac- 
tive figure. yet because he fought the Standard Oil Group 
he is an important personage. Rogers and Addicks are 
two types, as well as two great figures; the financier and 
the financier politician have different fields and different 
methods, and it seems have different “social” qualities. 
Politics do not, in the States, elevate business ; but they 
do not anywhere élse, so that we need feel little surprise 
that the business politician-—the class of man whom Mr. 
Chamberlain has failed to create in England—is less 
attractive than the mere business man. In conclusion, all 
readers of this book should remember that American 
methods differ from European methods, and are not to be 
condemned merely because they do differ, however strange 
they may seem to us; but even the wavs of Providence are 
especially remarkable when they are manifested in Boston. 
Mr. Vinal, Lawson’s secretary, was killed in a gas explo- 
sion at Boston; the chapter in which this tragedy is de- 
scribed ends with the following words : 

“To show the marvellous workings of Him who tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb: At the same moment that I 
was called away from my guns, the commanding general of 
the opposing forces received the same call. The aged mother 
of the President of the Boston and Montana and Butte and 
Boston, while riding in her carriage, had been a victim of 
the same explosion.” 





_C. P. Sancer, 
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“A PERFECT ENTHUSIAST.” 


THE Lire oF Sim Henry VANE, THE YOUNGER. By William 
W. Ireland. London: Eveleigh Nash. 12s. 6d. net. 
Mr. IRELAND’s book professes to be a life of Sir Henry 


Vane “with a history of the events of his time.” He 
says in his preface: 


“In composing this biography I soon saw that it was 
necessary to give an account of the great events in which 
the life of the statesman was merged, many of which have 
been discoloured or shown in false proportions through 
the prejudices and petulance of some writers and the in- 
dolent acquiescence of others.” 
This statement comes with rather an ill-grace from a 
writer who in a previous paragraph boasts that he has 
not read any recent books on the period. One who sets 
out to retell the history of the Civil Wars without making 
any use of Professor Gardiner’s labours, to say nothing of 
those who have followed in the field, cannot command the 
sympathy of the ordinary student. Nor can we feel that 
Mr. Ireland has gained in impartiality what he has lost in 
knowledge. His remarks on the English prayer-book, 
for instance, can hardly be regarded as free from “ pre- 
judices or petulance,” and his account of Cromwell is 
not illuminated by much more sympathetic insight than 
his account of Charles I. 

The book is a disappointing one, for it does not give 
us what we seek for in a life of Sir Henry Vane, a study 
of the man and of the enthusiasms which governed his 
actions. Vane was a powerful individuality, he was also 
to some extent a type, and as we follow the incidents of 
his life, or grope among the dark sayings of his theology, 
we long to know more of his soul’s history, or at least to 
understand more of the ideas which he represented. If 
opinions do not “make the man,” they do throw some 
light on him, and without at least an intellectual apprecia- 
tion of his religious tenets. it is impossible to understand 
Sir Henry Vane. Mr. Ireland may possess this apprecia- 
tion, but if so he does not use it to enlighten his readers. 
He gives us little more than an account of events. and 
some quotations from Vane’s writings. He tells us some- 
thing of his hero’s stormy and religious youth, of his emi- 
gration to Massachusetts and return thence, of his labours 
as a statesman during the Civil Wars and the Common- 
wealth, and of his trial and execution under Charles II. ; 
but he does not make us know the man. We turn from 
him to the pages of contemporaries, feeling that the inter- 
pretation between them and us we should have Icoked for 
in a modern biography is not to be found in this book. 

Among contemporaries we naturally find that some 
(those who shared his views) understood him too well to 
help our ignorance, while others were still more incapable 
of understanding him than we are ourselves. To the 
former class belongs his biographer Sikes, in the latter 
we may surely place Clarendon. To the historian Vane 
appeared as a man who would have been wise and able 
if it had not been for his religious faith. He was 


“a man of great natural parts and of very profound dis- 
simulation, of a quick conception, and very ready, sharp 
and weighty expression.” 


But these qualities were in Clarendon’s eyes spoiled by 
fanaticism. He was 


“ A man not to be described by any character of religion, 
in which he had swallowed some of the fancies or extrava- 
gancies of every sect or faction, and was become (which 
cannot be expressed by any other language than was 
peculiar to that time) a man above ordinances, unlimited 
and unrestrained by any rules or bounds prescribed to 
other men by reason of his perfection. He was a perfect 
enthusiast, and without doubt he believed himself inspired, 
which so far corrupted his reason and understanding 
(which in all matters without the verge of religion was 
inferior to that of few men) that he did some time believe 
that he was the person deputed to reign over the saints 
upon earth for a thousand years.” 


To Clarendon it doubtless appeared that there could be 
no worse misfortune for a man than to be “a perfect en- 
thusiast.” To the enthusiasts themselves things bore a 
different aspect. Vane’s friend Sikes begins his life of 
him with the words 
Christian Readers. 
“Prepare your faith. The ensuing narrative concerns a 


person who for his unweariedness in doing well and suffer- 
ing ill, together with the ground and spring of his deport- 
ment in both, doth in very truth exceed the single recep- 
tion of human understanding.” 


He says of him: 

“He was a partaker of the Divine nature, ‘tis past the 
skill of human nature to interpret him. His attainments 
were too big for the tongue of men and of angels.” 

But when we seek in his book for illustrations of his 
friend’s virtue we are overwhelmed by a mass of theology, 
so strange and formless, and incomprehensible to the 
ordinary mind, that we are almost driven to adopt 
Clarendon’s point of view. Was this religion, after all, 
only a kind of madness, a fatal weakness in the mind of an 
otherwise strong and able man? We know that it was not, 
that it was in very truth the mainspring of his actions 
from the time when as a boy of fifteen “he suffered a 
change of heart, through all the long years of struggle and 
disappointment, till the final scene, when calm and 
serene among his enemies, thanking God that he was ac- 
counted worthy to suffer for a righteous cause, he laid 
his head upon the block.” We desire, therefore, to under- 
stand better the form which it took in his mind and its 
relation to his political theories, and we wish that Mr. 
Ireland could give us more help. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the bcok, and 
that in which we see most of Sir Henry Vane, is the ac- 
count of his trial and execution. For, as Vane himself 
said, “ Death is but a little word, but ’tis a great work to 
die.” The singular courage with which he defended him- 
self at his trial, fighting not for himself but for the 
“strenuous liberty” for which he had so long laboured, 
and which “the people had so lavishly thrown away,” im- 
pressed even his enemies. Charles II. wrote to Claren- 
don: 


“The relation that has been made to me of Sir Henry 
Vane’s courage yesterday in the hall is the occasion of this 
letter . . . . he is too dangerous a man to let live if 
we can honestly put him out of the way.” 


Means were found; of their honesty the less said the 
better. Vane had spoken as he told his judges, “ not for 
his own sake only but for theirs and for posterity.” Hav- 
ing done all that he honourably could, he refused to try 
and purchase his life by a base submission. He said that 
“ if the King did not think himself more concerned for his 
honour and his word than he did for his life, he was very 
willing they should take it.” 

“As for that glorious cause, which God hath owned in 
these nations, and will own, in which so many righteous 
souls have lost their lives, and so many have been engaged 
by my countenance and encouragement, that I now give it 
up and so declare them all rebels and murderers, no I will 
never do it.” 

Pepys, who had engaged a room on Tower Hill and 
taken a party of friends to see the execution, says that 
Vane “ appeared the most resolved man that ever died in 
that manner.” But the courage we admire most in him 
was not ‘that which strengthened him to face death upon 
the scaffold, but that which made him fight for life in the 
dark days of the “ glorious Restoration.” 





RECREATIONS OF A NATURALIST. 


RECREATIONS OF A NATURALIST. By James Edmund Harting. 
With eighty-one illustrations. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
15S. net. 

Mr. HartTING quotes in his preface from an early seven- 

teenth-century writer, in explanation of his title, that 

recreations may be of two kinds—those which give health 
and strength to the body, as hunting, hawking, and the 
like ; and those which refresh and stimulate the mind, as 
when recourse is had to the use of books. It is an incom- 
plete description in our author's case, but, as far as it 
goes, fits him admirably, seeing that of modern writers on 

British wild life he has best succeeded in combining the 

two seemingly opposed pursuits of sport and the fruitful 

study of books. The open Wiltshire downs, where the 
ancient, noble, and all but vanished sport of hawking may 
still be followed; the marshes and “wide watered shore 

of Chichester Harbour; the coverts, fields, and trout- 
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streams in many places, and deer forests in the north, have 
all been his happy hunting-grounds; but he has pursued 
with an ardour just as great the other kind of hunting, 
among old forgotten works and MS. documents, bringing 
to light many curious facts to enrich our zoological 
literature. 

We said the description was incomplete because it 
does not include the part of the field naturalist, which is 
not the same thing as sportsman. Mr. Harting is both, 
and he now gives us a result of his three “recreations” 
combined in one of the best books he has yet produced. 

It is a common ambition, or wish, of the naturalist, 
who has seen, thought, and done much, and has kept care- 
ful records of whatever interested him, to ,put the gist of 
it all in an informal book of this description, and it was 
Gilbert White who first showed him how to do it. The 
first book of its kind is still the best, and one would like 
to know why, since it cannot be said that the high regard 
in which it is held is a mere tradition, or that we consider 
ft best for no reason but that it was first in the field. It 
is the best book because it was the one and only book of 
its author in which he did actually put the gist of a life- 
time’s observation and reflection ; and, as it was to be the 
first book of its kind, he was naturally timid about it and 
did not give it to the public without much revising and 
polishing. 

Knapp, his earliest successor, in the Journal of a 
Naturalist, which was first published about eighty years 
ago, comes nearest to his model because he was most like 
White in his methods. The Journal was not his only 
book, but it contains all the best that was in him, and 
observations and reflections are interwoven to form a 
homogeneous work. Less important as natural history 
than White’s Selborne, it is, nevertheless, a perfect example 
of a work of this order, and may still be read with pleasure 
on account of its agreeable style. 

Of the other distinguished followers of White one re- 
calls the names of St. John, Knox, Jesse, and Buckland, with 
their Wild Sports, Ornithological Rambles, Gleanings 
and Curiosities of Natural History; and among the very 
latest we have Mr. Bosworth Smith, with his Bird Life 
and Bird Lore, published last year. On the same shelf 
with these books we must now place Recreations of a 
Naturalist, and it strikes one as curious that it should have 
been left to a writer of our day to hit upon the most suit- 
able, as well as the most attractive, title for a work of 
this kind—one that would fit any book in the row. 

A great variety of subjects are treated in these forty- 
one chapters, and, indeed, the only fault to be found with 
the book is the inclusion of some subjects which strike 
one as outside of its scope or general plan. As it deals 
almost entirely with British wild life one does not look for 
chapters on Cheeta hunting, Japanese art, and one or two 
other exotic subjects. It is, however, but rarely that Mr. 
Harting goes outside of his own country in these pages, in 
which he gives his sporting reminiscences and treats of a 
variety of curious questions which have come up from time 
to time for discussion in the Zoologist and the “ Natural 
History ” columns of the Field. These are the most inte- 
resting chapters, in which we get the gist of a vast amount 
of controversial matter. Among these subjects may be 
mentioned the instinct of the female adder in giving refuge 
to her young in her own body; the disappearance of the 
kite ; March cuckoos ; the largest birds that fly ; the strange 
habit of small birds of alighting and travelling long dis- 
tances on the backs of swans, cranes, and other large 
migrants; and cranes at Christmas, in which we get all 
the facts that have yet been discovered relating to this 
noble bird as a British species. 

The book is very well illustrated by one of our two 
best living bird-artists and with old drawings by Wolf. 
These last will be familiar to those who know Johns’s 
British Birds in their Haunts, but Wolf’s bird pictures 
are a joy for ever and are better suited to a book which 
will have more than a day’s life than reproductions from 
photographs. Let us hope that by-and-bye, when the 
fashion of illustrating by photography has had its day, 
we shall have a new school of animal artists, like those of 


Japan, with one or two in Europe, and two or three in 
America, who depict birds not as we see them stuffed, on 
a stand before us, within 15 in. of our eyes, but as in 
nature, out of doors, on trees and flying, and on the water 
or the earth, and as they appear to us at a distance of 
thirty or forty yards or more. 





“UNE VOIX SOMBRE ET MAJESTUEUSE.” 
POEMS OF BAUDELAIRE. Translated by F. P. Sturm. London: 
The Walter Scott Publishing Company. 

Mr. Sturm has achieved the translation of a considerable 
number of Baudelaire’s poems and written to them an intro- 
duction worth reading. The little book is clearly a piece 
of work done com amore. After this statement it seems 
ungracious to raise the question whether the translations 
were worth giving to the public. They are very fairly 
done, and some of them are well done; but Baudelaire’s 
ideas are of little value when you cannot hear the sound 
of his voice, “sombre et majestueuse.” “His soul,” Mr. 
Arthur Symons has said, “was always an uneasy guest at 
the orgy of life.” “He writes, always with a weary and 
laborious grace, about the abstruser and more enigmatic 
things of the flesh, colours and odours more particularly,” 
says Mr. Sturm. An art like this, rooted in a so tortured 
perception of the beauty and ugliness of a world, when 
the spirit is mingled indistinguishably with the flesh, 
almost inevitably concerns itself with material things, with 
all the subtle raptures the soul feels, not by abstract con- 
templation, for that would mean content, but through the 
gateway of the senses ; the lust of the flesh, the delight of 
the eye. There was in him an indolentia of conscience 
and of the sense of beauty, making him feel strongly only 
in the presence of objects in which beauty’ was horribly 
commingled with the hideous and unclean, so that repul- 
sion and attraction in his mind blended into imaginative 
fascination. There is always something large and aloof 
in his manner of treating even sordidness and subjects in 
which cruelty coquets with voluptuousness- He was the 
first French poet to colour present passion with ennui; to 
introduce into the imaginative flights of the Romantic tradi- 
tion the sudden matter-of-fact metaphor; to show his 
sores and sorrows without making the slightest appeal to 
sympathy. He is the most distant of poets who ever con- 
fessed themselves ; the greatest rhetorician who ever hated 
eloquence. He wrote poetry as though true poetry was 
only for the curiously initiated. His figures and adjectives 
were symbolic rather than metaphorical, and in this 
respect he is the forerunner of the most modern school of 
French poetry. He had neither a great heart nor a great 
mind; but what nerves he had to feel new thrills and 
shudders, and what grave magnificence of speech! He is 

one of the poets who must lose most by translation. 





RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT CHINA. 
RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT CHINA. By Herbert A. Giles. London: 
Archibald Constable. 
PROFESSOR GILEs’s book is one of a series of small books 
which sketch the salient features of the great religions of 
the human race. It could not be more admirably done. 

“The problem of the universe has never offered the 
slightest difficulty to Chinese philosophers,” says Professor 
Giles. Before the beginning of all things there was 
Nothing. In the lapse of ages nothing coalesced into 
Unity. After more ages, etc., etc. There you are! It 
is all perfectly simple. 

There are two terms in Chinese for God—one, Tien, 
has come to include the material heavens; the other, 
Shang Ti, which has come to include the spirits of deceased 
Emperors, kas a more anthropomorphic significance. 
Shang Ti is a conception of God which is not inconsistent 
with his walking in a garden in the cool of the evening, 
for instance. Confucianism has favoured the term Tien, 


which is more pantheistic and abstract : 

“It has been thought that the conversion of China to 
Christianity under the guiding influence of the Jesuits 
would soon have become an accomplished fact, but for 
the ignorant opposition to the use of these terms by the 
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Franciscans and Dominicans, who referred the quest‘on to 
the Pope. In 1704 Clement XI. published a bill declaring 


that the Chinese equivalent for God was T’ien Chu, Lord 
of Heaven.” 


Unfortunately this was a name already given to one of 
eight spirits revered by the ancient Chinese hundreds of 
years B.c. ‘This naturally hindered mutual understanding. 
Confucianism is a system of morality rather than a reli- 
gion; for while Confucius did not ignore the relation of 
man to God, ke made the duty of man to man much more 
important. He only used the word Tien to signify God, and 
his famous utterance, “ Respect the spirits, but keep them 
at a distance,” expresses well his attitude towards that side 
of religion which appeals to mystics. Taoism, on the 
other hand, is a religion of precisely the opposite kind. 
While Confucianism is an ethical religion, which includes, 
by the bye, nearly all the main doctrines of Christian 
ethics, accompanied by a reticent agnostical, though not 
definitely negative, attitude towards spiritual existences, 
Taoism, with its mystical doctrine of inaction, teaches that 
union with God, attained by the most subtle adjustment of 
the self to surroundings, and by the careful choice of the 
line of least spiritual resistance, is the only good worth 
aiming at. 

Buddkism appeared in China as early as the third 
century B.c. Although it has obvious kinship to Taoism 
in its appeal to the emotions, it was at first bitterly opposed 
by the Taoists. A philosopher of the twelfth century thus 
sums up the result of the struggle: “ Buddhism stole the 
best features of Taoism; Taoism stole the worst features 
of Buddhism. It is as though one took a jewel from the 
other, and the loser recouped the loss with a stone.” It 
is difficult now for anyone who is not an expert to distin- 
guisk. between the temples and priests of the two religions. 
Professor Giles sums up the conditions of the various 
religions in China of the present day as follows: 

“Tt is scarcely too much to say that all idea of the early 

God of their forefathers has long since ceased to vivify 
their religious instincts, though the sacrifices to God and 
to Earth are still annually performed by the Emperor. 
Ancestor-worship and the cult of Confucius are probably 
very much what they were many hundreds of years ago; 
while Taoism, once a pure philosophy, is now a corrupt 
religion. As to alien faiths, the Buddhism of China would 
certainly not be recognised by the Founder of Buddhism 
in India; Mahometanism is fairly flourishing: Christianity 
is still bitterly opposed.” 





OSCAR WILDE ON AMERICA. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. Keystone Press, Sunderland. 
Tuis lecture, delivered in 1883 in the Wandsworth Town 
Hall, is prefaced by a skort account of Oscar Wilde’s tour 
in America by Mr. dtuart Mason, who promises us the 

lectures on “ Dress” at a future date. 

The first two things which Oscar Wilde noticed on 
landing-in America were the general air of comfort and 
prosperity about the crowd, and “that everybody seemed 
in a hurry to catch a train.” He notes the manner in which 
Americans have applied science to modern life. “ This 
is apparent in the most cursory stroll through New York. 
In England an inventor is regarded almost as a crazy 
man, and in too many instances invention ends in dis- 
appointment and poverty. In America an inventor 
is honoured, help is forthcoming, and the exercise of 
ingenuity, the application of science to the work of man, 
is there the shortest road to wealth. There is no country 
in the world where machinery is so lovely as in America.” 
“The men are entirely given to business; they have, as 
they say, their brains in front of their heads. They are 
also exceeding receptive of new ideas. Their education is 
practical.” “American youths are pale and precocious, 
or sallow and supercilious, but American girls are pretty 
and charming—little oases of pretty unreasonableness in 
a vast desert of practical common-sense. Every American 
girl is entitled to have twelve young men devoted to her. 
They remain her slaves, and she rules them with charm- 
ing nonchalance.” He visited Leadville, the richest city 
in the world. “It kas also got the reputation of being 
the roughest ; every man carries a revolver. I was told that 


if I went there they would be sure to shoot me or my 
traveller manager. I wrote and told them that nothing 
that they could do to my travelling manager would in- 
timidate me. They are miners—men working in metals— 
so I lectured to them on the ethics of art. I read them 
passages from the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, 
and they seemed much delighted. I was reproved by my 
Learers for not having brought him with me. I explained 
that he had been dead for some little time, which elicited 
the inquiry, ‘Who shot him?’” ‘These extracts will sug- 
gest the quality of this lecture. It is delightful, easy, con- 
versational, and it belongs to the period of Oscar 
Wilde’s life, when he was still as anxious to keep an eye 
on the object he was criticising, as upon the effect of his 
bon mot upon his audience. He ends up: “ It is well worth 
one’s while to go to a country which can teach us the 
beauty of the word FREEDOM and the value of the 
thing LIBERTY.” 





Rambles in Brittany, by Francis Miltoun (Duck- 
worth, 6s.). Even if not quite the ideal “ Brittany,” this 
study by Mr. Miltoun is a thoroughly careful and useful 
one. The visitor will find it an admirable introduction 
to the country, and a very complete guide to all its parts. 
The manners and customs are well portrayed, although 
the reader may allow himself rather more enthusiasm 
than the author displays, when he makés the acquaint- 
ance of the people under the guidance of these 
“Rambles.” There are good maps and sketches, but 
Miss McMann’s drawings are not all so happy as are the 
Huelgoat and a few others. 





A NOVEL OF IDEAS. 
THE MAN OF Property. By John Galsworthy. 
Heinemann. 6s. 
THIs is not a great novel, but it raises the hope that Mr. 
Galsworthy may some day write one. It has faults both 
of conception and of execution. There is more under- 
taken in it than the author can carry out. He begins as if 
he had a personal quarrel with most of the characters, as 
if he were going to dissect them like a naturalist rather 
than set them living and acting like an artist. He intro- 
duces us to a multitude of persons; and at first we are 
bewildered by them. We cannot but fear that it will be 
difficult to get through a book in which there are so many 
people all treated from one point of view. They are 
nearly all members of one family called Forsyte, and 
they are possessed by a family sense of the tremendous im- 
portance of property. You are told this with much em- 
phasis at the very beginning of the book. The title, The 
Man of Property, is applied to one member of the family 
in particular; but it can be applied to nearly all, for the 
sense of property and the desire to acquire it is their 
common characteristic. It is what binds them together, 
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as a hive of bees are bound together by their association 
in blind, instinctive toil. Mr. Galworthy’s idea is to show 
how this sense of property is an insufficient guide in the 
conduct of life; how in the case of some members of the 
family it conflicts with their own natural feelings and pas- 
sions ; how in the case of other members it conflicts with 
the natural feelings and passions of outsiders. 

Needless to say, he has undertaken a very difficult 
task. Some writers would have made an essay in sociology 
out of it and forgotten that they had set out to write a 
novel. Others would have made a novel by dropping the 
idea and letting the characters have their own way with 
the story. Mr. Galsworthy does neither of these things. 
He holds on to his idea from start to finish, but he 
also tells a story; and the fact that he is able to tell 
a story in the terms of this idea, that most of 
the characters live and have their own identity in spite of 
the fact that nearly all they do illustrates their Forsyte 
passion for property, is a proof that Mr. Galsworthy is a 
novelist of uncommon powers. 

Like Tolstoy, he can illustrate his ideas with living 
people. He does not fall into Ibsen’s error of making his 
characters act as a chorus to themselves. His Forsytes 
are unconscious of their obsession. At least they never 
argue abeut it; they take it for granted as a condition of 
their being. Only one of them, Jolyon Forsyte, the aged 
head of the family, has any philosophic detachment, and 
that is of a primitive, stoical kind. He is the chief suc- 
cess of the book. He is masterful, and has his own de- 
termined view of life ; but his affections master him in the 
end, and the manner in which he yields more and more to 
his affections, and proves false to his determined view of 
life, as old age grows upon him, is described as few living 
novelists could describe it. Here is a theme sufficient in 
itself for a single novel, but it is only a small part of this 
one. June Forsyte, Jolyon’s granddaughter, is engaged 
to be married, when the story begins, to an architect named 
Bosinney, a man different from the Forsytes in every pos- 
sible way. He is the slave of passion, as they are the 
slaves of property. He is an artist living in the moment 
with no care either for conventions or principles. He 
plays the devil with the Forsytes, and they play the devil 
with him. Soames Forsyte, a nephew of Jolyon and the 
Man of Property of the Novel, has a beautiful wife, Irene, 
who does not love him. He had fallen in love with her as 
be might have fallen in love with a good building site, and 
by pertinacity, after several refusals, had induced her to 
marry him. She is utterly estranged from him when the 
story begins, and she and Bosinney fall in love with each 
other without any attempt at resistance. She is unfaithful 
to her husband, and the end is tragedy for this set of char- 
acters. Bosinney is run over and killed in a London fog. 
Irene goes back to ker husband blindly without knowing 
what she is doing. He cannot get beyond his outraged 
sense of property and his determination to avoid a scandal. 
“This is my home,” he says to someone who tries to inter- 
vene. “I manage my own affairs. I’ve told you once—I 
tell you again—we are not at home.” With this the book 
ends in a hopeless situation ; and no doubt Mr. Galsworthy 
would tell us that the situation is hopeless, and that bis 
object is to show that the sense of property will not guide 
a man into domestic happiness. 

Yet his treatment of this part of the story leaves one 
unsatisfied, leaves one with a feeling that he is not just 
to Soames. Mr. Galsworthy is possessed by the idea that 
passion justifies itself. “In the security bred of many harm- 
less marriages,” he remarks, “it has been forgotten that 
love is no hot-house flower, but a wild plant, born of a wet 

night, born of an hour of sunshine; sprung from wild 


seed, blown along the road by a wild wind. A wild plant 
that, when it blooms by chance within the hedge of our 
gardens, we call a flower; and when it blooms outside we 
call a weed.” And he adds: “Where this wild plant 
springs, men and women are but moths around the pale, 
flame-like blossom.” This is very prettily put, and it 
means that Mr. Galsworthy is ready to romanticise love, 
but not the sense of property. You might say that the 
sense of property was also a wild flower, tamed usually by 
the policeman ; that Soames had great primeval instincts 
in him which worked blindly in his treatment of his wife ; 
that he, too, was a human being and justified in his 
behaviour by his humanity, just as much as his wife and 
Bosinney were justified. Mr. Galswortky does not see this ; 
and he fails to make Soames a human being, though some- 
times he tries to do him justice. 

When a man writes a philosophic novel, whatever is 
wrong with his philosophy is sure to betray itself in the 
conduct of his story. The weak point in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
philosophy is that he makes aliowances for love which he 
will not make for other human passions. If you romanticise 
one passion you must romanticise them all. If love is a 
pale, flame-like blossom to which men and women are 
irresistibly attracted like moths, then so are all the other 
passions by which men and women are sometimes mastered, 
and their submission to any of these passions deserves the 
same compassionate treatment. Mr. Galsworthy is con- 
temptuous of the passion for property. In Soames it does 
not seem to him to be a human passion, because it prevents 
him from acting with either generosity or common-sense. 
But the passion of love works an equal disaster upon the 
soul of Bosinney. It prevents him from acting with com- 
mon honesty. He is engaged to one woman and he makes 
love to another. He might, at least, have looked the facts 
in the face; but ke drifts blindly. Having fallen in love 
with Irene, he attempts no explanation with June. He 
simply avoids her, and carries on a secret amour with the 
wife of a man he despises. Mr. Galsworthy would have 
us believe that such a moral disaster could happen to any 
man; that we are all but moths about the candle. But 
things are not so bad as this. Bosinney must have made 
a practic’ of falling in love, before he could slip so easily 
out of one love into another; and men who make a prac- 
tice of falling in love court disaster. Well, he met with 
the disaster he courted, Mr. Galsworthy will say; the 
facts are not perverted ; and it is because Mr. Galsworthy 
does not pervert his facts, because his sense of reality 
is stronger than his philosophy, that he gives some promise 
of being a great novelist. But his philosophy colours his 
treatment of the facts so that it seems to us unjust; so 
that we sympathise with Soames Forsyte when his creator 
is not sympathising with him; so that we are inclined to 
argue the point with the writer when we ought to be listen- 
ing spellbound to his story. 

Yet in spite of this defective philosophy the book has 
great merit. Mr. Galsworthy avoids no difficulties, and 
overcomes most of them. He has an enormous command 
cf detaii. We see the whole Forsyte family moving for- 
ward blindly to the grave, like that stream of men and 
women lit by a hard giaring light which Shelley shows to 
us in the Triumph of Life. We see the movement of the 
whole crowd, and yet we see all the human peculiarities 
and differences in it. There are passages in which Mr. 
Galsworthy is tender even to the Forsytes, in which he 
remembers that all passions and instincts are romantic if 
only we understand them; and if he can manage to exer- 
cise an imaginative understanding upon all kinds of human 
beings he will write a great novel. 

A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 
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FICTION. 


THE Hippsn Hovsk. By John Colin Dane. London: 
Cassell and Co., Limited. 1906. 6s. 


Jack DerRinGer. By Basil Lubbock. London: John Murray. 
1906. 6s. 

THE frontispiece ta The Hidden House, depicting a beau- 
tiful girl lying in a swoon on the floor, while over her 
bend a throng of guests at a fancy dress ball, raises curious 
expectations which are more, far more than satisfied by 
the fifty-two chapters which enshrine fifty-two mysteries. 
Seriously, Ze Hidden House is very cheap at six shillings, 
and we prescribe it confidently as a tonic to such of our 
readers who are suffering from financial depression or from 
the loss of friends. All the characters are old acquaint- 
ances, whom it is good to have with us again, as Derek 
Egerton, of whom we are told on the first page: “ Girls 
always did gaze after Derek Egerton, for he was of the 
tall, brown, lean-flanked, clear-featured, and clear-eyed 
soldier-type on which women form their ideals.” Derek’s 
brother, Hugh, the parson (on page 18), after being 
spirited away to a house in a forest, six miles from 
Inveresk, to hear a confession from a girl of nineteen, 
who lies “in a bed like a hearse, with a slender white 
figure and a tumbled mass of copper hair,” asks himself 
the pertinent question, “What if—the wine was 
drugged?” And the answer is conveyed spiritedly in 
the following three hundred and fifty-eight pages. The 
wealth of incident, as the reviewers say, in the ensuing 
fifty chapters, is not to be conveyed by any cold and 
cautious précis, but the reader who hesitates to purchase 
the book should turn boldly to the illustration facing page 
316, where a girl, dressed in a strange sort of tea-night- 
dressing gown, is seen lying face downwards in a shower 
of rain beneath an immense hybrid beech tree, with the 
legend inscribed to match, “God help me, murder has 
been done.” “If that dead girl were one of the twin 
daughters of Lord Romaine, and his deserted wife—if she 
had been murdered—then she had been done to death 
by Lord Inveresk. The screw tightened on Jeanne’s 
anguished soul as the voice which cried in her ear told 
her that this was the truth not to be doubted.” The 
mystery, such as it is, iscleared up on the last page, but we 
will only indicate the solution by quoting one cryptic 
sentence—“ Russell, disguised as a scarlet Mephistopheles, 
knocked over the statue of the woman, and broke it into 
pieces, half an hour after the other statue had safely 
vanished.” 


Mr. Basil Lubbock’s apology for his sentimental 
scenes in his Preface is distinctly pleasing. “I must 
apologise for the sentimental part of this book, but appar- 
ently in a work of fiction a certain amount of sentiment is 
considered necessary, even in a sea yarn”; but it is not 
his scenes of true love that we find so amusing as his 
scenes of bloodshed and derring-do. The chapter entitled 
“ The Fight on the Sands,” where the blind hero Derringer 
Jack, unarmed and sick, fights the black-hearted scoundrel, 
Tom Hawksley, for the possession of the beautiful heroine, 
Loyola, is a superb piece of transpontine drama, but we 
are not sure that it is not surpassed by the scene of the 
lynching in the next chapter, where Loyola, “ with a strange, 
glorious light shining in her splendid eyes,” begs the life 
of her dastardly husband, “the all-but hanged scoundrel, 
who lay there strangely white and still, his legs crumpled 
up under him.” The life of this “demon” stands between 
the happiness of the heroic pair, but our author knows 
that Providence is ever on the side of the brave and fair. 
Hawksley, though he escapes lynching, dies of heart 
failure, and Broncho the Cow-puncher conveys the moral 
in his terse solioquy: “Seems his tickets for the great 
unknown were taken, after all.” It is only a sailor of much 
experience who could have penned so daringly conven- 
tional a romance as /ack Derringer, and we would 
advise his publisher gently to wean him from fiction, and 
turn him into the humbler paths of autobiography. 
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A 
Source of Pleasure 
and Delight 


PLAYERS 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all 
— who love a pipe. — 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the proprietors 

of Player’s Navy Cut (itself a tobacco of world- 

wide reputation ), it adds anew delight to smoking. 
SOLD IN TWO SRENGTHS— 

MILD, 1/8 per }-Ib. Tin; 5d. per oz. 

MEDIUM, 1/6 per 3-Ib Tin; 44d. per oz. 
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John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will 
forward testing samples Post Free to 
applicants mentioning this paper. 








PLASMON 


COCOA 

AT BREAKFAST 

will keep you well fed 
and contented 

TILL LUNCH TIME. 


All Grocers and Stores, 
tin. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Easier Money. 


Not till the beginning of this week was the effect 
of the Government dividend distributions particularly 
noticeable in the way of increasing the supplies of 
floating credit. The rate for short loans then fell to 
24 per cent., and for a time there appeared to be a real 
plethora of money. Actually, however, this state of 
affairs did not help borrowers much. In the discount 
market the tendency was distinctly firmer, business 
being declined under 3 per cent., while some houses 
quoted 3; to 34. And the Stock Exchange, which 
was counting on getting its fortnightly loans at 34 to 
3% per oent,, had generally to pay 4 per cent., although 
renewals were occasionally granted at 37. The main 
reason for these contradictory movements was the 
keen demand for gold on French and American account. 
About £360,000 in bar gold was available on Monday, 
and the bulk of it was taken for America at the high 
price of 77s. 113d. per oz. Most probably a good deal 
more has to go to the same destination. The 
last return of the New Yerk Associated Banks showed 
that the surplus reserves were completely exhausted, 
there being, in fact, a deficiency of over half a million 
sterling, and the big houses must exert every effort to 
redress the balance in order to prevent the Stock 
market being adversely affected. An immense quantity 
of American ‘‘finance” paper is floating about the 
European Money markets, and this gives Wall Street 
a certain pull on them for the time being ; but unless it 
is able to sell railroad and other securities to meet 
these bills the gold will soon flow back again. France 
is busy making preparations for the forthcoming 
Russian loan, and the demand for gold from that 
quarter is likely to continue unabated for some time. 
Under the circumstances a poor Bank return may be 
anticipated this week, for the internal currency require- 
ments in connection with the holidays will probably 
reduce the reserve by at least two millions, 


STAGNANT StocK MARKETS. 


New business on the Stock Exchange may be said 
to have finished last Friday until after the holidays. 
The fine weather and the attractions of the Boat Race 
thinned the House on Saturday ; this week began with 
the Settlement in the general markets, and the Feast 
of the Passover removed the large Jewish element on 
Tuesday. Thursday before Good Friday is always an 
‘‘ off” day, and the House does not reopen till next 
Tuesday. But although dealings have been reduced 
to a minimum the tone is wonderfully good, and there 
is a general feeling that unless unforeseen developments 
occur business will improve after Easter. Everybody 
hopes so at any rate, but it is largely a case of the 
wish being father to the thought. The Settlement was 
easily arranged, the account being small and money 
abundant, although not so cheap as expected. Making- 
up prices were for the most part in favour of the 
‘**bulls,” but North-Easterns were a prominent exception 
owing to the fears of labour troubles. Notwithstanding 
the fact that call money in New York had risen to over 
3° per cent. and that the coal strike is still unsettled, 
Yankees were nearly all higher on balance, Unions 
gaining as much as 6} and several others three dollars 
or more. It is an amazing paradox and must be cost- 
ing the market manipulators a pretty penny, but it is 
perhaps good ground bait for flats. Grand Trunks of 
course lost ground on the statements at the meeting to 
which I referred last week. Among Foreign Rails 
United of Havana advanced over ten points and San 
Paulos over three. The former movement is largely 


speculative, but the latter seems justified by the excel- . 


lent report. Hungarian Rentes had a smart spurt on 
the compromise arrived at with Austria. In the Miscel- 
laneous markets Allsopp Preference advanced sharply 
on talk of an impending amalgamation, and Nitrates 
benefited by the renewal of the combination for three 
years. Even the Kaffir market has been more cheerful 
of late. Dealers are perhaps beginning to feel rather 
ashamed of all the silly bluster about the interference of 
the Imperial Government in Natal and its action 
with regard to Chinese labour. Moreover, prices look 
cheap judged by the standards which prevailed 
recently, and no doubt they are attracting a certain 
amount of buying. But they are not really cheap 
except in a comparatively few cases, _and the market 
is best left to speculators pure and simple. 


THe GEDULD SCANDAL. 


Nothing has come of the Commission appointed to 
investigate the falsification of assays of samples taken 
from No. 2 shaft of this mine. Only the most simple- 
minded could ever have expected that it would. The 
inquiry was never meant to elucidate the mystery or 
it would have proceeded in London as well as in 
Johannesburg. It is in the neighbourhood of Throg- 
morton Street that the clue to the ‘salting ” might 
have been found, and to stop investigation short at 
the mine is merely attempting to fool the public. The 
Commissioners can only report that they have failed 
to elicit any information which would justify casting 
suspicion on any particular individual. They think 
that all reasonable precautions were taken with regard 
to sampling, and cannot conceive that any irregularity 
occurred there. But they find that the samples must 
have been tampered with subsequently, which might 
have been guessed at the start without the elaborate 
farce of a Commission of Investigation. The whole 
affair is most unpleasant, and it will not help to restore 
confidence in South African methods. 


GERMAN AND RussIAN LOANS. 


So after all Germany is to boycott the forthcoming 
Russian loan. From the pnrely financial point of view 
she is probably quite right, but it would have looked a 
good deal better if her bankers had not been allowed to 
enter into negotiations for a portion of it. In order to 
give their withdrawal an appearance of justification a 
German and Prussian 3} per cent. loan of £ 28,000,000 
has been rushed out, the prospectus being published on 
Monday. The stock is offered at 100°10 per cent. and 
does not look particularly attractive having regard to 
the financial and economic position, but no doubt the 
money will be readily found. The existing stocks 
can be bought at about 100°70, so that there 
is not much of a margin on the new issues. As 
regards the Russian loan, the latest reports put the 
total amount at 4,92,000,000, of which France will 
take fifty, and the thirty reserved for Germany will be 
placed internally. The interest will be 5 per cent. 
and it is said the participating bankers will obtain the 
stock at 85. These are stiff terms for a great country 
to pay, but Russia’s finances are nearly desperate, and 
even if the whole loan is subscribed it will be barely 
sufficient to meet pressing needs. 


THe CHAN Issue. 


The loan of £3,700,000 in Four and a Half per 
Cent. Bonds offered through Messrs. Speyer Brothers 
and the Deutsche Bank at 94} seems a fairly attractive 
investinent. The yield is 4} per cent., and as the 
terms include a cumulative sinking fund of 2 per cent. 
there i:s a chance of a substantial bonus on redemption. 
The estisting stock is quoted at 96. The money is 
required for the construction of a railway from Arica 
to La J?az, for waterworks, and other purposes. 

LOMBARD. 





